SANIR PICADA 
the airline ыбө you’ 


Get that Hamam complexion. 
Eresh. Glowing. Radiant. Hamam's 
rich, fragrant lather gently 


refreshes your skin as:it 
cleanses. Use Hamam daily. 


It always keeps its shape— 
and lasts and lasts... 
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We cover everything. Even you. 


You name it, we cover it. And just for you, deep pile 
A table, a bare wall or a picture snuggly towels with matching 
window. A huge, homely bedsheets, in stunning stripes, 
armchair, or a sleek bed. We have solids and blooms. See them soon. 


-furnishings and bedsheets, BOMBAY DYEING : 


in colours you'll love. 
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KEEPING 
A NATION 
| ON THEMOVE 


a national trust 
Sor economic prosperity 


As many as 20 airlines of international repute 

avail of INDIANOIL's expert refuelling service. $ 
In the growth of India's transport and | 
communications, INDIANOIL has been playing а i 
distinct role. But that is not to belittle its F 
contribution to the nation's agriculture and industry. 1 
In a short span of a decade, INDIANOIL has 

emerged as the biggest oil refining and 

marketing organisation in India—meeting more 

than half of the nation's total requirements of 

petroleum products. 


With a chain of refineries processing indigenous Ў 
crude, a vast pipeline transportation system, } 
and а countrywide storage and distribution IN DIAN Ol L Н 


network, INDIANOIL has ensured an CORPORATION " 


uninterrupted flow of oil for India's defence 
and development. Ll M ITED : 


As part of the nation's planned development : 
INDIANOIL ceaselessly strives to take the 

country towards self-reliance and self-sufficiency 

in petroleum. 
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a cultivated taste e cava 
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CHIMANLAL PAPER CO,, 


MACMILLAN BUILDING, 276, DADABHOY NAOROJI ROAD, BOMBAY 1. 
TELEPHONE: 262041, 262042, 262210 
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Poster colours 
Water proof 
drawing ink 
& Instrument Box 


Water colour 
tubes and cakes 


Artists’ оп colours 
Students’ oil colours 


add colour to your life... 
use 


ART COLOURS 


Camlin Pvt.Ltd., 
Art Material 
Division, 

J.B. Nagar, 
Bombay 59, A.S. 
INDIA 


PRATIBHA 228-26 
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MARG wishes to offer a unique 
issue on the remains of the great 
monumental city of PERSEPOLIS, 
founded by the ancient kings of 
Iran, still standing in ruins as an 
eloquent witness to the splendcur 
that once was. 


This will be a lush presenta: 
worthy to be India’s offering to 
of the glories of sister civilisa: 
of Iran. 
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For further particulars please write to: 
M/s. MARG PUBLICATIONS 
> Army & Navy Building, 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
ad Fort, Bombay 1. 


unbroken 
tradition 


of 
workmanship 


whether India 
or Afghanistan 


Visitors to South India are 
cordially invited to view 
the single largest collection 
of antiques at the 

Aparna Art Gallery 


APARNA ART GALLERY 


APARNA ART GALLERY, 163 LLOYDS ROAD, MADRAS-4. TEL. 811243—71095 
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| Bridging the gap— 


| between India. 
and the rest of the world 


Scindia Ships carry ell types of Cargo to any of the world's major ports-= 
swiftly, securely and economically. 


OVERSEAS SERVICES India-Great Lakes- Үт: DIAZ 
India; Pakan: -U.K.-Continent easter Сапада TH E GOINDIA STEAM 
ia-Polanı India-Caribbean E 

India-West Asia (Gulf India-Adriatic- 

mda USSR (6ш) Ester Meilen NAVIGATION OO. LTD. 

India: Pacific (Via East) India-UA R R. Scindia Houe; COST MorarJee Margy 
ndia- ea 

lante & Gulf Ports) COASTAL SERVICES ааа ene Tinen) Telex; 2208 


India-Pakistan-Burma-Ceylon 33, Netaji Subhas nes Calcutta-1. 
Telephone: 225842 (6 lines) Telex: 305 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL PORTS OF THE WORLD 


SISTA'S SSN 272 A 


Ийан of Marck & Co, rE DOANE OF | a IT, peng, 
Sola Distribulara: VOLTAS UTER ш, Seyi 
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SISTA'S CMI/432 


The ancients had their own closely-guarded secrets to ensure that their art would survive the 
centuries. Today, scientific knowledge and technical know-how give ACC Cement the same 
qualities of endurance. Whatever the structure—home, factory or multi-storeyed commercial 
establishment — concrete made with ACC Cement is an absolute guarantee of structural 
strength... in any climate... decade after decade. 


BUILD WITH CONFIDENCE - BUILD WITH ACC’ your GUARANTEE OF TOP QUALITY CEMENT. 


ANCIENT SCULPTURED MASTERPIEGES... 
WITHSTAND THE RAVAGES OF TIME AND WEATHER! 
SO DO MODERN STRUCTURES 


` THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LIMITED . THE CEMENT MARKETING CO. OF INDIA LTD. 


Bata Trumoc: a new feeling afo 


Unique moccasin construction 
gives superb foot-relaxing comfort 


Bata Exclusive Trumoc is as supple as the sock on 
a man's foot, and just as easy to wear. Softer 
leathers, new colours, new patterns, And light 
the lightest, easiest shoe you ever set foot into, 
Try on a pair and see. 


Sizes 510 10 Casual 31.95 Derby 34.95 
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MADE IN INDIA 
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THIS IS THE 
WIDENING WORLD OF 


ТАТА EXPORTS 


e One of India's largest export houses—exports 
totalled over Rs. 23 crores in 1969-70 + Holds 
record of fastest export growth rate— 
ever-growing е Has doubled exports each year 
during the last two years—ever-increasing 
e Specialises in non-traditional exports to non- 
traditional markets—from tablas and transistors to 
cosmetics and cement; from steel and railway 
wagons to trucks and excavators—ever-widening 
e Ten foreign liaison offices with specialised 
representatives in Sydney, London, New York, 
Zug (Switzerland), Djakarta, Bangkok, Colombo, 
Cairo, Lagos and Nairobi « Soon there will be three 
more—in Zagreb, Baghdad and Khartoum е Largest 
exporter of engineering products e Largest 
exporter of commercial vehicles and ancillaries 
e Second largest exporter of finished steel 


‚ Tata Exports is constituted for the export promotion not only of 
TATA products but also those of other quality manufacturers. 


Foreign exchange earned primarily through non-traditional products: 
1966-67 Rs 3.8crores 
1967-68 Rs 5.4crores 
1968-69 Rs11.3 crores 
Rs 23.1 crores 


ED TATA EXPORTS LIMITED, Shivsagar Estates, Worli, Bombay. 
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Near the Red Fort in Delhi... 


...the camels resting before their next trip across the sandy tracts 
of Rajasthan, carrying goods both ways. 


| Marketing of goods today can BANK OF INDIA offers such 
be a complex process, and requires facilities and guidance, particularly 
financial assistance and guidance to the SMALL TRADERS,and 
at various stages. invites them to call at the 
nearest branch. 


vidi 


* Bank of india 


; If you bank well with Bank of India, 
RAAS/8/128A 3 -you can well bank on Bank of Indic. 


We wouldn't dare 
make small work of 
elephants 


Like elephants carved in wood - just about 
a few inches high. That's small work we 
wouldn't dare handle. But when it comes to 
elephantine tasks in engineering, we take that 
within our stride. Our engineers design, 
manufacture and install plant and equipment 
for every major industry in India—chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals, food and dairy, iron 
and steel, pulp and paper, drilling and mining, 
cement and power... 


We even set up complete plants. See them 
through right from greenfield site to final 
commissioning. We do this by borrowing tech- 
nology. Entering into foreign collaboration. 
Developing manufacturing skill. 

Backed by our experience and technical know- 
how we are able to put up giant projects for 


any industry. But if you ask us to carve small 


elephants in wood, we won't stand a chance. 
A job like that is still far beyond us. 
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LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 


L&T House, Bombay 1, India 
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This offering of MARG to the joint heritage of Afghanistan and India was made possible by the generous collaboration —— 726 ЕКА IN 

of the Government of His Majesty, the King of Afghanistan and the Government of the Republic of India. 


By a remarkable co-incidence, one of the leading photographers, Lance Dane, accompanied МАКС research team to 
Afghanistan, and was privileged to carry out intensive photography of Ше Begram Ivories in the Kabul Museum. 
The Curator of this treasure house, generously allowed access to almost all the ivories. Mile. Jeannine Auboyer, 
Chief Conservator of the Musee Guimet, not only gave photographs of some of the finest pieces from the collection 
of the original French explorers, but also wrote an article on “Private Life in ancient India as scen from the 
Ivory Sculptures of Begram’. Prof.7. LeRoy Davidson of U.S.A. had just then put forward а revolutionary 
interpretation of the dales of the Begram Ivories and willingly wrote a long article to illumine the historical 
background. C. Sivaramamurti has provided the background of the craftsmanship in India about the time of the 
turning point from the rst century B. C. lo Ше rst century A. D. 


Some of the relevant photos on Indian sculplures have been obtained from the Archacological Survey of India. 
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GLIMPSES OF WONDER 


) There is a legend that the Kushan Emperor, Kaniska, acquired the services of the poet Ashvagosha, 
$ after one of his victories in the hinterland of India. This seems plausible, as many of the things Kaniska did 
during the period of the foundation of the Kushan Empire, were inspired by a certain humility in the face of 
the culture of the subject peoples whom he brought under his sway. Maybe he had learnt from the example 
of the Mauryan Emperor, Ashoka, of the 3rd century в.с., because that redoubtable monarch had had the 

to give up war as an instrument of national policy. Perhaps, also, the stories which Kaniska had heard 
of the Buddha’s various acts of mercy and understanding had shown him the superiority of the Indian way of 
life against his own barbarian inheritance from the Chuch Yih clan of west China. Certainly, whether he 
absorbed the local cultures completely or not, he seems to have been full of reverence for the essences of 
the good life, as he saw them being realised by the people, in song and dance and image making. And, 
being a genius of a very high order, he initiated various processes, even in the midst of his continuous cam- 
paigns, which matured towards the end of his life and during the time of his successors. That is why there 
has been a MERE among Indian scholars to attribute almost all the excellences of the Kushan dynasty 
to Kaniska alone. 


But while it is quite clear that Kaniska patronised various Buddhist monasteries, stupas and his 
own palaces, we are not quite convinced that all the assemblage of objects of art of the Indian, Greek and 
‘Chinese traditions, in the central capital of the Kushan Empire, in Kapisa (now called Begram near Kabul), 
could have been brought about under Kaniska. 


зае Compelled to consolidate the gains of territory and wealth and influence, throu: 
tom western China to Orissa and Gujerat, Kaniska cold hardly have had the time to nd 
taste the luxuries of the sensuous life. In spite of his brilliant feats of organisation, his generals and nobles 
could n der the conditions of feudalism, have been trustworthy enough to be left in charge of the 
of settlement of cities and towns where the greatest glories, material wealth and high office 
from conquest, аппеха оп and subjugation of slaves. Through his own instinctive grasp of the 


ultimate pain of existence, which inclined Kaniska to the faith of the Buddha, he seems to have lived a 
disciplined life, but he did not shun the pleasures of wine and women and wealth. Actually, he seems 
to have preferred the acquisition of fine horses and wisemen and wonderful craftsmen to the acquisition 
of holiness. 


Thus, the gay, sensual and elegant life shown in the miniature carvings on ivories found in Begram 
probably inherited by Kaniska from previous rulers, are full of blandishments. There are scenes showing 
lovely women, indolently going through their elaborate toilets. They do their hair. They massage each other. 
They look at the mirror. They play with pets. They hide and seek. And they indulge in Bacchanalian 
festivals with a languorous charm that is the very opposite of the “authentic” life of meditation which alone 
the Buddhists were enjoined as against the unauthentic life of hedonistic pleasures. 


The dates when these ivories were carved are not known. Scholars are divided even about whether 
they were chiselled in India and brought to Kapisa, or whether they were engraved near Kabul. We can see 
the similarities of figuration, the execution of curvacious line and the composition of scenes with the 
creations in Barhut, Sanchi, Mathura, Amravati and Nagarjunakonda, but the mystery of the origins of 
these ivories remains. 


There is no doubt about the mastery of the chisel. The sureness of touch, which makes every 
line into a rhythmic pleasure, and the sense of the unity of life of humans and animals and vegetables, infused 
into the various scenes—surely make these eclectic works the finest and most skilful products of the ivory 
carver's art of all time. 


The glimpses of wonder and beauty in these panels offer to us pleasures, even two thousand 


or more years later, in a manner that restores meaning to the mysticism of aesthetic delight, which has 


been the main sustenance of the human spirit throughout time. 
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The sensuous charm of these females, 
ostensively lady and maid servant, 
give Ше feeling of the elegant women 
Лот Amravati medallions. The 
intricate coiffeur, the decorative 
Jewellery and the soft draperies are 

redolent of a civilisation in which 
the court ladies could indulge in 
prolonged and. leisurely toilets. The 
2 is mobile and instinct with 
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CONVERSATION- IN KAPISA 


ks, like unto th 
stream of the Gar „ W. і. those з 
tinguished, who j aye. : 

i their own goal, the | utterly exti 
‚= having cut across M ѓе? 


Chinese carver, Hsien, as 
is Mara’s stream?” 


nandedeva answered : 


Г craving." 
k sculptor, Androcles, osi 
The early, mornin; yer Kapisa first з ¿Shows over the mountains 
of Qarabagh, WE СЕС СЕА ‚Coole ithe eyes, because it comes 
accompanied by a gentle breeze 


Ai da is end зл ees 


y carving, i may have 
The and the, quen Need uo add а new win to;the:palace: built. by the: E 
Emperors. me called three master, builders, eine the holy land of india another from 
the pagan Greek country of the Aegean; and a third from West China. Before the plans were 
unfolded, the king ordered! thersefvants to serve the grape juice, fermented by him in the 
cellars according to the formulas which his Boom General had taught him. 


The king said: 
idstream: is Dub) s is perennial 
“There are forty-five different kinds of bréws: according’ to aye Zeno её wie 
a different flavour; I have learnt tol prepardiseven. One evening, when the new wing of the 
palace is finished, we un have a house-warming party and you will taste all the seven, 


The queen c came Hoymrtatts from the female quarters and added: 


And shall give you sobica of glass, Шош by the miracle workers, who are descended 
from the families brought from Carthage.” 


The Indian ivory carver, Anandadeva said: 


In the Buddha land, the monarchs give cow's milk, or curds beaten into whey, or 
milk water. Soma rasa was the favourite ДК of the Brahmins, They needed it, because. the, 


tongue moves easier in argument after partal king of wine. Those who seck salvation drink the 
breath of Nirvana.’ 


The Chinese carver, Hain, Produced a bowl of jade and said: eee 
"Majesty, if you drink your Ye in this Sup, you will, set deliverance,. without, 
austerity.” biT he Buddha 1 mus Birth, for getting 


The Greck mee produced a eh bin of the Goddess Athene 
and offered it to the queen saying: . 
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*For those of us, who are in the midstream, images of the gods alone offer sustenance.” 
The queen said: 


‘In Vidisa, where I was born, my father performed great sacrifices and N gifts of one 
thousand good cows, with gold pieces tied to their horns. We propose to offer one thousand 
horses to cach of you if the new wing of the palace can be so made as to delight us at the 
same time as it may remind us, that it is in the midstream.” — 


Anandadeva said: "There is always a danger of being swept away by the flood. 
Our master had enjoined that we should learn to swim across the river." 


And he intoned the exact words of the Master: 


* “Monks, like unto those bulls were the sires and leaders of the herd and who, having 
cut across the stream of the Ganges, went safely beyond, are those monks who are Arihants, 
the outflows extinguished, who have lived the life, done what was to be done, laid down the 
burden, attained their own goal, the fetters of becoming utterly extinguished, freed by perfect 
gnosis. For these having cut across Mara's stream, have gone чи 
' 9 . 


7 The Chinese carver, Hsien, asked : 


What is Mara’s stream?’ 
^ The monk Anandadeva answered : | б 


- “The stream of craving,’ 


The Greek sculptor, Androcles, asked : 


‘Revered Anandadeva : How is it possible to swim across the river of life, when 
there is danger of death for those who are not trained in swimming ?’ 


The Chinese, Hsien, added : 


Oh wise Monk, you who are a master of ivory carving, may have learnt to swim. But 
how can those who are still in the process of becoming of conquering space and ruling men, 
like our Sire—how can they have a view of the other side?’ 


The king nodded and turned to Anandadeva. 
Anandadeva spoke : 


‘Revered brothers, in the midstream is Dukha. The pain of existence is пп: 
Because there is desire. So, the being, which is bound to Samsara, must shun desire, with the 
Karma of right word and right deed. And thus one can go beyond.” 

The king said : 

*Mara often comes into my dreams and says to me : 

* “Не who is born delights in sense pleasures.“ 
The queen said : ` 


"The evil one also comes to me and says : 


* *'The gifts are given to the few. Take them. Accept the pl as 
death. р 


Anandadeva pondered for а while, hung his head down, and 
to speak the cruel truth to the queen. Then he whispered : _ x 


*Death is inevitable—he that is born has 
miseries, calamities, bonds. The Buddha taugh 
rid of all suffering—He established the 32 


The queen assented to the wise: и 


‘Revered Anandadeva, it is difficult for a woman. You cannot say to her, do not take 
pleasure in birth.’ 


The Chinese carver, Hsien, said : 


‘J have heard the fable of the conch: Once upon a time, a conch blower, taking his 
conch, came to a border district, and, standing in a village, blew on his conch three times, 
put it aside and sat down. The people wondered who had made that lovely and charming sound. 
They asked the conch blower. He told them that it was a conch and that was that lovely and 
charming sound. They laid the conch on its back and said: ‘‘Speak conch, speak.’” But it gave 
22 no sound. The conch blower picked up the conch again, blowed it three times and went away 
2 with it. The people then realised : *So long as the conch is accompanied by man and by 
exertion and by wind, it makes a sound. But so long as it is accompanied neither by a man nor 
by exertion, nor by the wind, it makes no sound. In the same way, so long as 
our body is accompanied by light and heat and consciousness, so long as we 
walk backwards and forwards, stand still and sit and lie down, see, hear, smell, 
taste, touch and discern mental states with the mind, so long we are alive even if we are 
midstream. So long as the body is accompanied neither by life, nor heat, nor consciousness, 


it can do nothing.’ 


= „Anandadeva said: 


uni ^ 
W Ar f / | ‘This is one kind of truth. But there are other truths. If a feeling is limited to the body, 
N 7$ А orto the ife-principle, one knows that one has a feeling. But one must know why one has 
SA MP 4 ſeeling, as also the mental states passion, hatred, and confusion. One must know these mental 
^ NN E AP я states as they come from the false view of our body, as the only self, as they come from depen- 
y ; DU _ dence'on rite and custom, as they come from pleasure—one must not always remain a puppet.’ 
J — (Fj } 
AN ats king intervened : 
E vu 
7 / ) 'Selfconsciousness is not always good for the life of action.’ 
{ IN 3 
de Chinese carver, Hsien, said : 


N = ^ 
There are two attitudes. And they are contrary. The Indian conjures up the eternal 
and we others think of the here and the now.’ 
7 Pa AL) A 
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One must be constantly aware of the contradiction. Those who know the root-cause 


Е dein seek the authentic life, become calm, peaceful and attai ilibri 
on friendly terms with ourselves and existence.” F 


d kind of people are like us in the midstream. We struggle to 

l L : create images 
yp n the ecstasy of myth making, shaping, and even destroying, This creative ERE 
p of nobility, coming out of restlessness. But the struggle to make images enables us 
to live in hig ndn. And we begin to flow from deep within ourselves. The hand, the 
вгу аш ead, jain to create silent arcas, with the rhythms of lines. In the flow of our 
Безе, REUS e pain of existence, through the continual transformation of the forms 
: 5 x € vision we bring, connecting one thing with another, incarnating one 

thing with ano er, incarnating the breath into these shapes, and communicating their ene 
to other people, brings us deliverance.’ edel 


The Chinese carver, Hsien, said : 


: Cua. < > 
. "Creation may bring deliverance to the artisan but what about the spectator ?' 


The queen answered : 


"The images you create will remind of my desires. The voluptuousness of the leasures 
will carry the taint of transience. And the varicgated forms will put me in touch with all the 
incarnations of life. I will see myself as a weeping willow, as a swan floating on the waters, 
as the she-elephant, as the doe in the forest, as the snake gliding along like the soul in movement, 
as the fish in the waters pregnant with pearls.’ 


The king said: 


J j ‘The Happ lof existence is only possible to me as the happiness of seeing appearances. 


j The, Greck sculptor, Androcles, put in : 


‘The only way cutis, as Plato has said, in aesthetic contemplation’’.’ 
. | ALA 


‘If by aesthetic contemplation, Plato meant creation of beautiful things, then I agree.’ 


‚The king cut in Er 


; { "aj 
А ‘The philosophers alyrajs reduce things to a formula, whether they are Indians or 
| Greeks...1 find that Гат as’müch body as soul. In fact, I am many other things besides. And I 
4 only feel-aliye,-when I am leading an army in battle, settling problems, playing with women 
\ inthe garden, or building new forts and palaces. The men of learning want me to attain Nirvana. 
„ find that when I am totally involved, I am more than my various selves. I would like you 
, artists to indicate this aliveness in. your images. 


E 


= \ 2 
he queen nodded assent: 
ү, N 
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A » » 
All the iriagés-I-have-set min Sanchi, Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda, as well as in 
».Barhutand-Mathurá, seem to show the decds-of men. Women are mostly shown as the pleasure 


of men: Why cannot the sports of hie femsles alone in the palace be shown? When the 


A is away on the wars we have a life of our own, We,women in the palace invent oils, lotions 
\ and perfumes to adorn the body. We have also invented various games to pass the time." 
— 4 ў > M d i 
— Y lid Р a ; 
== | Anandad 
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“I am not- averze to showing*thé vanities of noble women, or the deeds in battle of 
generals. But the purpose of images is to suggest the vanity of vanities—that is life." 
— 7 ї 


327 Lo) 
¿A The king” Towed and got up, indicating with his hand the area to be covered in the 
пета пето the palace. And he said : 

"The old structures were here even more than a hundred years before we came 
on the зсепе. The craftsmen who built them were mostly Greeks and Romans and Indians. 
It is true that they had accepted the gospel of the Enlightened One. But they built with hands 
and not according to any set rules. What I like about Gautama's teaching is that he did not 
belicve in God. He left man free to pursue his own destiny. Space is free, though it is endless 
and we must occupy as much of it as we can organise, for life. And, in this , we would 


like to surround ourselves with the things by which we live. The images should show when a 


human being, or an animal, or a plant, is alive. The juxtaposition of symbols alone will not do. 


A swan is graceful as it floats on the water. The idea of grace is not a pattern into which the te 


swan must fit itself, but its movement should indicate flow. The elephant is, I am told, a 
symbol of the Buddha, who was once incarnated into this noble beast. The priests have not 
understood that if you show the elephant as a symbol, the image will be dead. But if you show 


the elephant in the Jungle, as in Ajanta in the Saddhanta Jataka story, it may come alive and — 
? 


radiate energy. Similarly, if you show the plants merely as patterns, they become merely 
decorations. But the grasses swaying in the breeze are alive from the sap which flows in them. 
The sun shines, The rain falls. The days change into nights. All things flow. : 


‘That is what I meant when I questioned Plato’s absolute aesthetic contempl 
The Enlightened One objected to the Brahmins, who asserted absolute god lute 
absolute goodness, and absolute beauty. All things ch said the master. And we are r 
stream. Life in all its various incarnations is a co medley of apparen T 


r 
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i iv Е lone can indicat 

. Soi re alive. Some half alive. And some are dead Images al i = 

Hist aos Е the living and the dead. They can suggest the instinct for life, The 
shock of the news of Nanda's conversion makes the queen in Ajanta faint. There is nothin 


E right or wrong about the feeling of the princess, nothing moral or immoral, nothing good or | 


. She feels the oncom aration and she is about to faint. She is alive and does not 
= I would like = te fll the images in the new wing with the instinct for life. 


Е Anandadeva did not seem very sure and kept his head averted. 
The Chinese carver, Hsien, said : 


“Аз I have practised my skill for a long time, 1 have seen that when I catch the things 


+ тр 1 love, in nature, in movement, they are instinct with life, even though they are only lines 
imp in jade. Of course, I show the flow of line against the static mass. I think the hand of the artisan 
T must be allowed free movement.’ 


The Greek sculptor, Androcles, said : 


‘We, in the West, reflect the world in the myths and legends of our Gods. But our 
Gods are human, except they have two wings on their shoulders.’ 


Anandadeva put in : #2 


“Gautama the Buddha rejected all Gods, whether human or divine. The legends of his 
various incarnations are dream states. He was the kin of all things in creation.’ 


— 


The ling interrupted and said : 


"Legends are based on real events. Do you not erect monuments to the dead ? Create 
images of the nobl&deeds.of the living. In this way, the legends begin to live. I wish to eat and 
drink and enjoy the senses. Fill my cup of wine, queen, again and again, and I will conquer 
new worlds.’ NN 


The queen Sad m, 
a t iro, only rad upon tfe led of the foolish with a little mercy.’ 
| 77 The king siifed and answerdd : 
i "Lift your Fada, my brothers, towards the sky, but do not forget your hands and feet.’ 
5 FÉ quee added B Y 


m *Odr Lord 1s Very fond of dancers, Even as Gautama was fond of the dancer Amrapali, 

50 does he want to fill.this house with women who can sway in new rhythms to new songs. 

Let_us theñ create a festival of images, in which the muses appear, in which things pulsate, 

in:yhich desires flow, „Аз thé song echoes the pain and becomes a lament, so the image should 

show the vessel ol the body as though it is a goblet of wine. Can it be that in the silent areas, 
we can be near the music of movement ?' 

Vu 2 


“Give them the gifts and let them proceed. Let the new images sh 
h |. the whole 
world and startle us into a new love of life. Let the dragons be slain. And leti Aslan of 
wine be praised. Let love be celebrated. Let life prevail.’ 


The queen had the last word: 


Е ae of woman for woman-—since the love of man for women is fickle and causes 


The queen distributed the gifts of cloaks of honour to the craftsmen. 


The orchestra p the tunes of Indi 3 = 2 
the three master sit Paed to the SE: nda, Greece, and China. The king and queen took 
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BEGRAM IVORIES: 
THE TRADITION OF THE MASTERCRAFTSMAN 


1. Buddha in dhyanamudra. Gupta period 5th century A.D. One of the finest compositions of the 
classical Gupta period rendered with consummate skill. (Courtesy, Prince of Wales Museum) 


Silpa is a comprehensive word to cover several arts 
and crafts. Any work of art was hailed with joy; and the 
silpin who could produce a work of art, silpa, was lauded. 
The importance given to the craftsman is clear in an eulogy 
of artisans and craftsmen, including the ivory carver, in 
the Aitareya Brahmana: silpani samsanti, devasilpanyctesham 
vai silpanam anukritina silpam adhigamyate hasti kamso 
vaso hiranyam asvatarirathas silpam, silpam hasmin adhigamyatc 
ye cram veda (Aitareya Brahmana, XXX, i). They mention 
the silpas. These are celestial works of art; in imitation of 
these works of art is created here a work of art; an ivory 
carving, a bronze object, a gold object, a carved mule 
chariot are works of art, a work of art is achieved by him 
who knows thus. 


Carving in ivory was given as important a place as 
the art of the metal craftsman who produced bronzes, of 
the jeweller who fashioned the most magnificent objects 


of adornment. Under Panini’s sutra, nityam kridajivikayoh, an 
example given is dantalckhaka, the ivory carver or a painter 
on ivory. It is superfluous to describe the importance 
of the ivory carver’s work in ancient India, which was 
greatly patronised. With the formation of powerful guilds, 
important enough to have a say in the matter of carving and 
embellishing the huge stupa at Sanchi, there arose records 
like the inscription which describes the dextrous hands of 
the ivory carvers of Vidisa as responsible for the creation of 
so lively a monument of art as the southern torana 
gateway: vedischi dantakarchi rupakamam katam, the carvers 
in ivory of Vidisa have done the carvings. (Epigraph. Ind. II, 
p. 92). 


It also speaks volumes of the versatility of the silpi in 
ancient India, The delicate ivory craftsman could carye with 
case and facility lithic compositions in larger masses and 
produce sculptures with a softness of touch recalling the 


delicate medium that was normally his wont. Another 
similar example is the stone carving of Yaksha from 
Pitalkhora, with details of jewellery adorning the figure 
betraying the jeweller's craft; and the inscription in letters 
of the second century в.с. only confirms the execution 
of the piece by a goldsmith Kanhadasa. Chitrakara, painter, 
rupakara, sculptor, suvarnakara, goldsmith, lohakara, metal- 
worker, taksha or vardhaki woodcarver, pustakara, modeller, 
were all silpins. There was a certain versatility in them 
which would recall similar skill in great masters like 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo. 


The tender care for children demanded that toys 

of infinite variety were provided for their amusement, 
in terracotta primarily, and in various other media. The 
toy chariot in metal from Mohenjodaro is almost echoed 
in the toy mule chariot mentioned in the Aitarcya Brahmana. 
The toy clay cart,a joy for Rohasena, has inspired the 
name of one of the most famous dramas in Sanskrit, the 
Mrichchhakatika. The more opulent caused toys to be 
fashioned in ivory and wood. As a little girl the princess 
Parvati played with dantaputrikas, that were not unlike 
daruputrikas, though more delicate. It is one of this type 
that was found in so distant a spot as Pompei. (Vogel, J. 
Ph. ‘Note on an Ivory Statuette from Pompei’, Annual 
Bibliography of Indian Archacology, XIII, pp. 1-5, Portfolio, 
Fig. 4). Ivory was used for preparing beautiful caskets. Bana 
mentions a dantasapharika, ivory casket for stocking perfumes 
and toilet powder. Ivory handles for toilet mirrors are also 
known, Inlay work was so popular that the palace of Ravana, 
gloriously described as bejewelled, gemset, gold and silver 
lashioned, had also ivory inlay, dantankaritarupikam 
(Ramayana Vl, 9, 23). The valabhi or the balcony of 
Vasantasena, the opulent courtesan of Ujjaini, was comple- 
tely decorated with ivory carving. It shone with an ivory 
arch illuminated by the efflugence of rare gems, 
samuchchhritadantidantatoranavabhasitasya maharatnoparaga- 
sobhina. . . . . . vasantasenabhavanadvarasya sasrikata — (Mrich- 
chhakatika iv). The admiration of the Vidushaka on a look 
at it knows no bounds. Sri Harsha, the emperor whose 
own palace was ivory decorated describes the magnificent 
ivory balcony over a torana gate dantatoranavalabhya 
uparyupavishtah (Ratnavali iii). Some of the finest items 
of jewellery were in ivory like the dantapatrika simulating 
the curled palm leaf for the car lobe, a pattern of makara 
for the head, dantachudamakarika, and dantavalaya, ivory 
bangles for the hand. Inlaid work of the highest order 
could be noticed in ancient Indian furniture with costly 
coverlet spread : gajadantasanam suchi sottarachchhadam 
adhyasta (Raghuramsa XVIII, 21). It is a great pity that 
in the early years of this century, evidence of early Indian 
ivory carying had not been forthcoming and Vincent Smith 
had almost to lament that he was not in a position to mention 
a single ancient object in ivory of any importance. (History 
of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, p. 372). 


Fortunately, subsequently quite a series of discoverics 
have brought together not only several but distinctly 
Important ivory objects, the study of which reveals one 
of the most fascinating chapters of the art of the danta- 
lekhaka in ancient India. The beautiful incised drawing of 
a lovely nymph lazing in all her charm on an ivory comb, 
found at Taxila proclaims the facile hand of the Indian 
craftsman (Ghosh A. : Taxila (Sirkap), 1944-45, Ancient 
India No. 4, pp. 79-80). 


Several similar drawings of great charm incised on 
ivory plaques used as decorative pieces for caskets, have 
been found at Begram. The carving of a female figure from 
Ter that can be dated in the first century A. D., though not 
as beautiful as the one found at Pompei, is another important 
addition to our knowledge of carly ivories (Barrett, D.E., 
Ter, p. 9). Similarly at Patna, the municipal excavations 
revealed a chance find of ivory carving (Jayaswal K. P., 
“An Early Ivory’, Journal of the Indian Society of Oricntal Art, 
iv. p. 75). The recent acquisition in the Prince of Wales 
Museum of a magnificent group of ivories from the border 
of Kashmir (sce opposite page), dated to a transition period from 
Gupta to carly medieval, and described elaborately by Moti 
Chandra in his magnificent study of Indian ivories, provides 
a very important addition to our knowledge. (Moti Chandra, 
“Ancient Indian lvories', Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin 
No. 6, pp. 4-63). Like a magician bringing forth wond: ul 
things out of nothing, Barrett gave to the world a lovely 
collection of medieval ivories rediscovered by him 
the stored away reserves of the British Museum. (В. 

D. E., ‘A Group of Medieval Ivories', Oriental ! 

pp. 47-51). A beautiful Pala votive stupa in ivory : 
Seattle Museum is a gem of art (Sherman Lec, ‘Ar * 
Pala Ivory’, Journal of the Society of Oriental Art, ` 

pp. 1-5). Though magnificently carved, late m 
ivories in the form of couch rests are known from сї: 
Indian Museum, the Asutosh Museum, the Freer Со ту 
the Philadelphia Museum, the Seattle Museum and o: 
It is only an accident, when a small piece from a large 
soot-laden dark vimana, stored away in a lumber room of 
the temple, fell and revealed by its breakage an ivory core, 
that caused the discovery of several decorative pieces of 
ivory that now form a fine series of exhibits in the Temple 
Museum at Madurai, that illustrate the Nayak phase of art, 
the end of the medieval phase in India. 


But the most important and probably the most 
fascinating is the discovery by Hackin and his colleagues 
of a whole collection of ivories at Begram in Afghanistan 
in an ancient site famous in the ancient world for its dainty 
wine, named after the place itself, kapisayana madhu from 
Kapisa. Discovered thirtysix years ago, they still remain as 
fresh in the mind of Oriental scholars as the most beloved 
literary pieces from Sanskrit and Prakrit. Mlle. Jeannine 
Auboyer and Philip Stern have made special studies of thc 
Begram ivories in relation to Indian art and have drawn 
wonderful parallels all the more revealing by the closc 
comparison of details through the pictorial examples 
(Nouvelles Recherches Archaeologiques a Begram, 2 volumes, 
рр. 61-82 and 19-54). 


But like spring that fascinates as it returns every 
year, this study of the material is inexhaustible, and by 
its flavour rewards the fervour that goads fresh incursions 
in this garden of Eden. One cannot but be struck by the 
extraordinary coincidence in almost identical pose and 
stance of many of the figures from Begram with the almost 
contemporary Satavahana and Kushana carving from 
the Eastern and Western ends of the Deccan and from 
Mathura, The great trade routes, which during the days of 
the Satavahanas, Sungas, Kushanas and Kshtrapas were 
buzzing with long lines of caravans, undoubtedly carried 
ambitious sculptors and craftsmen who visited different 
parts of a large empire of neighbouring sovereigns, on their 
Own, not so much in quest of wealth as for gathering 


к 
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1 Buddha in dhyanamudra, seated in a cave, Details of fig. 1. 
(courtesy, Prince of Wales Museum. Colour block loaned by 
Tata Sons Put. Ltd.). 
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2,3. Two sides of an ivory comb found 
at Taxila with the beautiful incised 
drawing of a lovely nymph 
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4. Medallion from Amravati depicting DR ez 
Suddhodhana’s visit lo Maya in the Vas b A SAN 
Asoka grove. = 


5. Ivory decoration on a toilet box Лот 
Srirangam Temple Museum. 
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new ideas and exhibiting their own to a larger and probabl 

more appreciative audience. The kings themselves wel- 
comed this large influx and efflux of capable craftsmen. 
It is well known from early literature that universities 
situated as far away as at Taxila, Varanasi, Valabhi and 
Kanchi attracted, in the early centuries before and after 
the Christian era, keen students of different branches of 
learning. Jivaka, the greatest physician of Buddha's day, 
graduated with honours in medicine from Taxila, where 
he was sent from Rajagriha by his father Bimbisara. Mayura- 
sarman, a brilliant student from Vaijayanti in Kuntala 
sought admission in the Ghatika or the University of Kanchi 
for the highest eminence in Vedic studies. Kanchi was a 
place known and mentioned by Panini himself as it was a 
great city of learning in the south. Distance was no barrier 
as scholars and poets moved from place to place, as for 
instance Bilhana from Kashmir to the court of the Chalukya 
King Vikramaditya VI in the Deccan. Craftsmen also tried 
their fortune in different courts. Sometimes it is a case 
like the famous example of the sculptor Chattare Revadi 
Ovajja, described in an inscription from the Papanatha 
temple at Pattadakal as one who *made the southern country, 
i.c. who built temples of the southern country and as a 
sculptor from a guild of Sarvasiddiacharyas. The Sutradhari 
Gunda, is mentioned in an inscription from the eastern 
gateway of the courtyard of the Virupaksha temple as the 
sculptor who constructed the temple for Lokamahadevi, 
the queen of Vikramaditya Il to commemorate his 
conquest of Kanchi three times over. This is a clear proof 
of royal admiration for sculptural excellence in the enemy 
country. Vikramaditya undoubtedly brought the great 
masters of the south to build his temples at Pattadakal, 
as epigraphical evidence proves it. But even on one's own, 
the desire to sce and learn and exchange ideas took the 
sculptors to the ends of the earth, as distance was not an 
impediment to the mind that was determined in its purpose. 


« 


That the sculptors and the carvers continued a long 
and unbroken tradition of workmanship is clear in the 
boast of Sauarasi, a late Chalukya sculptor, who could 
entwine forms of elephant, lion, bull and many other forms 
so as to shine among the letters of the inscription he drew 
like the curves composing motifs of design. It is this 
mode that centuries carlier is found in the entwined 
figures of animals and birds in long meandering creepers 
composing lovely patterns of incised sketch on ivory 
plaques at Begram. In this it is interesting to see how the 
tradition of design (patra), with details of each part compos- 
ing it, like kalika, kantaka, sakha, tribhanga and patra, 
bud, thorn, stem, tribend and leaf, is indicated. That is 
why the design itself came to be called patralekha or 
patrarachana. It is because the element of leaf predominates 
that it is called patralekha. It is all the more interesting that 
this terminology is preserved in a casual reference to it ina 
literary composition, the Nalachampu, a prose romance, 
This proves how deep was education in ancient India 
embracing different fields of study, ‘enabling a general 
poet to enshrine in his works accurate passages that could 
be valuable fo us for a rich and varied art terminology: 
Chitravidyam ivanckakantakapatralatasthanakavishamam (Nala- 
champu, p. 164). It is this order followed at Begram, as in 
‘other friezes from Mathura, Sanchi, Amaravati or Bharhut, 
that, coupled with the animals and birds entwined by the 
lata or creeper in its several flights, and issuing either from 
the mouth of the makara or of the dwarf Yaksha, that 


described in the Ramayana, vahanti yam kundalasabhitanana 


make it so singularly charming for comparison (Portfolio, 
Figs. 15 & 16). Sometimes the creeper originates from the 
navel of a Yaksha, sometimes from the open mouth of the 
celestial elephant Airavata itself as at Bharhut. 


Swans in a row, with the neck bent down (Portfolio, 
Figs. 34 & 35), the bill touching the ground, and with the 
wings raised up, almost carrying up the body itself, as they 
march along in stately gait, look the very picture of similar 
birds in life petrified on the abacus of the Asokan pillar 
capital from Rampurva, This wonderful naturalistic theme 
of the third century в.с. has continued to inspire successive 
sculptors; and in the Kushana period here is a similar row 
of geese at Begram, paying a tribute, as it were, to the earlier 
Mauryan sculptor. Individually geese have been portrayed 
with greater animation, with a longer thrust forward of the 
neck, and a wilder flutter of the wings and probably a cackle 
that remains mute in the incised drawing. j 


A aa AERE 


Valmiki sings of the same motif in the Pushpaka 
palace, only the wings of the birds are inlaid with coral 
and decorated with golden flowers, but they are sportingly 
expanded into a curve ; they look the very wings of Cupid : 
pravalajambunadapushpapakshas' salilam avarjitajihmapakshah E 
kamasya sakshad iva bhanti prakshah krita vihangas sumukhas 5 
supakshah (Ramayana V, 7, 13). 


The caryatid motif is not merely to support something . 
butactually to carry the most auspicious essence of life, 
the purnaghata symbolising water, prosperity, pea A ? 
dwarf Yaksha simulating a gana with the cross-belt marked ifs 
on his chest to suggest a warrior of great strength, carries ;- 
atlantis-like the purnaghata, the pitcher of plenty, on his 
head (sce p. 146). The lotus stalks and flowers issuing from the 
purnaghata suggest a perennial stream, the source of life. 
This is almost an echo of Siva, the ideal warrior as Tripuran- 
taka entitled to chhannavira, the military cross-belt carrying 
lightly on his jatas the stream of Ganga. Rivers themselves 
are personified in anthropomorphic form or shown 
symbolically as a purnaghata respectively. The natural mode 
of representation is the stream, but here is the vase, and 
dewn below Siva almost as Vamadeva, the dwarf, the 
great warrior ; the great lifter of the universe itself in his 
aspect as Tripurantaka when he held aloft the mountain 
Meru itself. 


The attitude of the dwarf is that of the typical caryatid 
mahasana vyomachara nisacharah (Ramayana V, 8, 7). The 


prominent kundalas and the large paunch tive of their 
voracious feed and their mighty strength to that of the 


rakshasas as described in the text are answered here. 


Ashtamangalas or the eight auspicious symbols are 
also known and repeated at Begram. It may be recall 
that the ashtamangalas play an important part in the laing 
ауадарагаз. The pair of fish here at Begram is exact 1 
occurs on the famous ayagapata from Mathura in the 
National Museum. TM i 


The other themes occurring on th 
less interesting. The a woman, suf 
her charm of form and ná ОУ 
tender sprout p 
to excite him : Kis 
vanarpitah (Raghi 


mote. In fact a plg 


queen is helped by attendant women to be as sparse of 
jewels as possible : sariresadad asamagrabhushana (Raghu- 
vamsa, III). The heavy anklet is almost slipped off her 
leg. Bereft of jewels she is yet beautiful like the pale moon 
at the break of day. In this, we are reminded of the similar 
situation in an Amaravati medallion where Maya, the 
expectant mother, is visited by Suddhodana (p. 12). 


The ivory plaque representing the damsel separated 
from her lover pining for her lord talking to the parrot 
perched on her shoulder, prichchhanti va madhuravachanam 
sarikam panjarastham (Meghaduta, II, 25), the theme of 
her conversation revolving on the absent lover, definitely 
recalls the Kushana sculpture of the Yakshi talking to the 
parrot. Only here in the plaque, the anklet bells of the 
damsel also recall the verse describing the Yakshi sounding 
the bells by her movements as she dances the peacock at 
eventide : talais sinjavalayasubhagaih kantaya nartito mc 
yam adhyaste divasavigame nilakanthas subrid vah (Meghaduta, 
Ii, 18). 


The eternal theme of the mother and child is wonder- 
fully shown in another ivory piece. She stands under a 
torana gateway. The child on the hip fondly hugged by the 
mother is a theme in many a terracotta from Mathura 
(Portfolio, Fig. 10). Though this is only another such, it is 
executed with such devotion by the ivory carver that it 
almost seems to breathe and better reveal itself to the 
spectator. The ear ornaments is the patra probably danta- 
patrikas; the pearl necklace has a large pendant sapphire, 
sthulamadhyendranilam (Alcghadura, I, 46). The rasana is 
elaborate and the bracelet is composed of a large number 
almost covering the prakoshtha (forearm). The child is 
marked by the kakapaksha (juvenile sidelocks). 


The young married damsel confiding her love to her 
maid, who intoxicates her by the offer of mead, is a 
charming ivory plaque, where the flush of youth and the 
preparation to meet the young lover, with her eyes turbid 
with passion by a sip of liquor, is all evident. She is a 
Vasakasajjika, eager expectant lover, fully bedecked 
in a variety of jewellery, with fresh flowers all over her 
braid, a fresh pendanus also included to waft a soft perfume. 
That she is creeper-like and could cling to the lover as a 

to a tree, is suggestively indicated : radritapasrita 
lata (Reghuvamsa, VIII). She is surely a lotus, but not 
from the water, and in her lotus face is a pair of blue 
lilies; and all these make up a golden creeper—truly this 
is a picture of feminine charm : kamalam anambhasi kamale 
kavalayam ctani kanakalatikayam. 


Her sportive joy is expressed in another plaque where 
loyingly clasping her companion she almost whirls around 
in a desi mode of folk dance. 


Like the goddess of prosperity rising out of the 
waters, a damsel comes up the steps of the pool, with 
water dripping from her long lovely locks of hair like 

Is scattered on earth, and the swan looks up eagerly 

ig for those pearls as it Imagines—muktalubdha 
Ema 9 m near me feet of the damsel adorned 
with jinglin; ets ests her gait more charming than 
that Be vay papel and miare based than its soft 
ue from Begram showing the damsel 
walking with the goose following her gait is a fine example 


recalling Kalidasa's verse, kalahamsishu madalasam gatam 
(Raghuramsa, УШ). 


A prasadhika attendant dressing up the princess, 
seated on a couch, softly combing thc hair and arranging 
a flower garland on it as the lady holds up a mirror for 
a taste of her beauty, while another attendant is ready 
with a toilet box for other items of toiletry, is indeed a 
charming plaque. The interior of the harem is suggested by 
the closed door of the gateway, but inside the harem, she 
is in the open courtyard, with the vedika or the rail indi- 
cating a large open court. An incised drawing of extraordi- 
nary elegance also from Begram shows two attendants 
waiting on their mistress who is seated. leisurely on a 
couch awaiting an claborate dress-up. All these cannot but 
recall the line of Kalidasa where each limb is held by 
the prasadhika for slipping on an ornament or arranging a 
garland or painting the collyrium in a series of items 
making up an elaborate programme of toilet : prasadhikalam- 
bitam agrapadam (Raghuvamsa VII, 7). 


It is noteworthy that here we have the earliest 
incising of double lines at intervals to indicate drapery, 
a feature quite common in medieval sculpture as from 
Khajuraho. It is amazing how traditions in art persist. 
Begram was a great meeting spot of cultures. In the early 
centuries of the Christian era, in Amaravati, Nagarjuna- 
konda, Mathura, almost everywhere, onc could sec Roman 
influences and Roman motifs. It is therefore not surprising 
that against a purely Indian motif of a damsel on one side, 
there is another showing almost a Roman costume for a 
somewhat elderly woman. It is probably a kutrani, elderly 
courtesan, who had lived her life of charm, and now covers 
herself up more than she would have done in the prime of 
her youth. In the other, the damsel with her pointing 
finger on her lip suggests admiration and wonder, wonder 
probably at her own charm and beauty. 


There are other plaques: illustrating the gay life 
of damsels as they amused themselves playing the ball, and 
the poet could very well remark ‘beaten by the soft lotus 
hand of the damsel, you fall down, but, again and again 
bump up. O ball ! I know your mind, it is surely because of 
your desire to kiss her lips you do so * : vanitakaratamara- 
sadhihatah patitah patitah punar utpatasi viditam, папи 
kanduka te hridayam vanitadharasangamalubdham iva. 


The sculptor at Begram has a great flair for the study 
of anatomy and form. This is most obvious in the animal 
drawings. They are quick, lightning sketches, catching a 
moment of action like the bull’ licking his leg, the horse 
fearing up the earth with his hoof, the elephant nodding 
his head and curling his trunk, the deer skipping or pausing 
to flee again, the lion, tail raised up, smelling the ground, 
to make sure of his pursuit of his prey. And the animals 
1 55 fe the пон important ones in Buddhist belicf, 

„u“ signilying the taurine symbol, the Zodiac sign 
associated with Buddha’s birth, i elephant, the dream or 
Mm of her conception, the horse, the great renunciation, 
always symbolically represented by the delineation of 
Kantaka, the favourite horse, the lion, the great lion 
Nene the Sakyas, Sakyasimha, and the frisking deer 

igadava, the deer park, where fearlessly animals could 
roam about, and where alone, Sakyamuni, the Sakya sa 
could expound his great Dhamma, { nd 
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1 Already before the Christian era, Ше linear * 
rhylkm which had been a special characterislic 
of Indian sensibility was expressing itself nol 
only in Barhut, Sanchi and Mathura, bul 
ийет south in Faggayyapela. The contours 
of the ure of the Universal King are 
almost _brical. The folds of the clothes are 
thylhmically drawn. The resilience of the 
laut male figure is contrasted lo the curves | 

of the female body. | 
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4 The Indian ivory found at Pompei is 
also a work of the period before Christ. 
Exquisitely carved, with its remarkably 
fine detail, it is similar to the Yakshis 
from Mathura in its emphasis on the 
Jemale parts, inspired by the indigenous 
terracotta art. 


5 The Sanchi torso may be post-Christian, 
but is obviously the product of men familiar 
with the technique of chiselling in ivory, 
with its fine curved line, detailed jewellery 
and rhythmic flow. 


6 This ivory found at Begram has obvious 
relationship lo the ivory carver's arl, 
Buddhist symbology and formalism found 
in Sanchi. The adaptation is, however, 
in the interests of a certain hedonism 
which is away from the piely of the stupa. 


7 One of the gateways of the Sanchi stupa, 
which had obviously set a model before 
the sculptors of the Buddhist world. 
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2 The volumes of ihe female figure are 
combined with a flowing movement. In 
the 2nd century A.D. at Mathura, the 
earlier Kushan sharpness has already 
yielded to the tender swaying line. 


3 Under the Sungas in the 2nd century B.C., 
we see a parallel to the kind of configuration 
which was attempted in the ivories found 
at Begram. The emphasis on the pudenda 
is derived from the terracotta arl of Ше 
Лий cults. 
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8-10 The technique of ivory carving depends 


Jer ils effect on the remarkable incisions 


which reproduce delail in a very small 
Space. These miniature figures, encased 
in Sanchi-like galeways, are mature 
products of a sensibility which has exercised 
itself for some cenluries. The elasticity 
of the figures and their animation and 


tenderness is Symplomatic of a culture 
which knew sensuous Joy. 


11-13 The Jataka story of Queen Maya's 


nalivity was a popular myth of the 
Buddhist world. The stance of the lying 
figure was accepled in the symbolism 
Jrom Amravati to Gandhara. The ivory 
carver’s adaplalion found in Begram in 
Fig. 11 is highly successful, though in a 
sharper line, influenced by the Graeco- 
Roman naturalism. It is somewhat stiffer 
in Fig. 19, though more primilivist. 
The prototype in stone sculpture from 
Amravati, Fig. 12 is marked by organic 
movement of all figures in the composition. 
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14-16 The creeper which began at Barhut, 
Fig. 14, under the Sungas, as а binding 
line to connect Ше figures in relief panels, 
was adapted to floral caligraphy by ihe 
ivory workers in their miniature art. 
Fig. 15 shows the ingenius way in which 
Stems and flowers are connected up in the 
Slowing line of the creeper. In Fig. 16, 
the creeper issues out of the mouth of the 
dwarf and takes in the lion form in ils 


sweep. The unily 
peg each other 


of all things Slowing 
is delicately Suggested, 


17-18 The female wringing the hair after the 
bath was seized upon by the Indian carver 
of Yakshi figure in Mathura, Fig. 17, 
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Jor the expression of a lender moment. 

adaptation by the ivory carver is more 
Sensuous, but the iconography is similar 
in all the details of the folds of clothes, 


the jewellery апа the contours of the 
Jemale in Fig. 18. 


19-20 Again, the wailing female, talking to the 
parrot, affords the theme Sor the expression 


of a sentiment, 

т stone and ipo 
Lyrical intentions. 
and skill shows 


which the carvers, both 
» found useful for their 
The similarity of theme 
thal the carvers could 


dle stone, gold, ivory or wood, with 


equal Е Sacility 
Пап era. 


before and after the 
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23-28 The concordances belween the figures 
carved in ivory, Figs. 23, 26, 28 with the 
stone reliefs of Nagarjunakonda, Figs. 24, 
25, and Mathura Fig. 27, obviously 
Suggest a common Universe for discourse. 
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29-33 The Buddhist art at Nagarjunakonda, as 
represented in Fig. 32, had its affiliations 
wilh Amravali. And Amravali had 
infiltrations from the carly caves at 
Ajanta, Fig. 30. And all these techniques 
seem to have travelled with the ivory 
carvers, whose works were found al 
Begram. In all these panels, the dexterous 
treatment of the figure seated on a stool 
shows a shared culture. Apart from the 
physical elements the animation of the 
Scenes with sensuous delight in life seems 
to be common. The resultant aesthetic is 
that of happiness as a reminder of the 
passing away of things. 
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34-39 Plants and animals and birds were 
conceived by the Buddha as akin to the 
humans. The graceful swan was made the 
symbol of one of his early incarnations. 
That is why the abacus of the Ashoka Lion 
Capital at Sanchi was decorated with 
gracefully bending swans, Fig. 35. In the 
ivories of Begram, we find an adaption of 


the swan in that dance, Fig. 34, and 
various other fluid movements: Thelrealmént e: 


of other birds is also characterised -. . 
animated flow. Tho are all тие je + 
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40-44 The energised movements of animals 
in Ше ivories found at Begram is 
symplomalic of the Indian | carver's 
techniques of showing all phenomena of 
life in movement. Even the decorative 
winged lion is informed by vitality. 
The lion in Fig. 44 is drinking water. 
The wild ass is running and the cow is 


"ee licking Из loe with a vigour reminiscent 


of Mathura, where the mother was often 
showin caressing its young in tenderness. 
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49-48 The engraved line cs against the wi; 
was practised at Nagarjunakonda, whi 
an example survives, as Ше beginning (| 
the process of sculpture. This shows the! 
there was intimate relationship бей. 
the techniques of ivory carving and S 
work. The elongated, moon-breasled, swat, 
waisted, elephant-hipped females here haz! 
as much in common with Ihe Nagarjme| 
konda forms as with Mathura. ТЕ 
robusiness of the Mathura Yakshis aii 
their heavy peasant contours have yield: 
lo a more delicate, sensuous expressum 
The hedonism of the figures owes itself ti 
the Graeco-Roman influence. The coif) 
is also suggestive of the floral wreath! 
of the Aegean Sea. The fusion of Е 
eastern and western strains which did ¥ 
happen in Gandhara is realised here. | 


(Photos: Lance Dane and Musee Gund | 


49 The linear rhythm in this composition €. 
the two female figures is a continual 
in the engraving technique in ivory ye 
principle already discovered by the prat 
at Barhut, Amravati and Хара е: 
konda. The formalised patterns of Jolies 
in the top panels gives the necessary cont! 
(Photo: Lance Dane) | 

1 

50 If suppleness and movcment, and В 

Sensuous joy emanaling from the dance, К, 

been realised at Amravati in stone, il: 

here rendered in a more exquisile ^ 

lender manner than in the stone sculpt} 


(Photo: Lance Dane) 
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The blandishment of the yakshi with the 
lotus in her hand and the swan looking up ts 
rendered in an exquisite carving of the 
moment of abandon in nature. Could this 
be a Salbhanjika conceived after the 
Indian Yakshi and become the Greek 


female in the Bachannalian festival? 


(Photo: Musee Сите!) 


52 The volumes beloved of the Indian carver 


met in Gandhara the naturalistic skill of 
the Greek and Roman sculptors. This 
lovely figure fuses the genius of the two 
schools. The delicate curcacious line of the 
female, Ше full breasts and slightly 
protuberant navel, are Indian. The face 
and the coiffeur are Graeco-Roman. 
Detail of Fig. 55 (Photo: Lance Dane) 
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33-55 These female figures carved from the 


Greek models, with the Indian habiliments, 
are some of the finest products of the 
mixed strains in the chisels of the Indo- 
Graeco-Roman craftsmen. These may have 
been the original prototypes in that hybrid 
world of Ше rst century B.C. to the 
Ist century A.D., even as they are in the 
cosmopolitan world of Kabul today. But 
as the reference to forms is more than 
tmmediate, they tend to become prototypes 
of a mixed culture. Chauvinism cannol 
explain beauty. It happens wherever the 
chisel of genius fashions clay or stone or 
wood, or, in this case, ivory. 
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do 
the two lower panels as against the 


aesthetic carving of Ше two upper ones. 
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Lance Dane) 


(Photos: 
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58-60 The tablets inset in the back rest of the 


chair have reference back lo Ше lyrical 
movement already embodied in the 
gambolling couples of Nagarjunakonda. 
(Photos: Lance Dane) 


The montage of carving here shows the 
miscellaneous genius of the ivory workers, 
capable of handling almost everything, 
including what is not here—a figure falling 
from a fourth floor windcw. 


(Photos: Lance Dane) 


BEGRAM IVORIES AND INDIAN STONES ۵ 


When Professor J. Hackin and Madame |.-К. Hackin 
published the preliminary reports on the magnificent 
Begram finds of 1937-39!, thc interest of scholars of 
Asian art was immediately turned to the discoveries made 
at this cosmopolitan cross-road in Afghanistan, where 
Chinese and Indian art objects mingled with works from 
the classic West. When Nouvelles recherches archeologiques 
a Begram appeared in two volumes (1954)2, Western 
and Asian scholars were almost overwhelmed by the amount 
of material from the site; by its diversity and perhaps as 
much by the sumptuous publication and distinguished 
cast of contributors to the volumes. The text contained 
a thorough catalogue by J. Hackin; a chronological 
analysis and comparison of the ivories with Indian sculpture 
by Ph. Stern; stimulating studies on ancient Indian life 
by J. Auboyer; iconographical interpretations by 
A. Foucher; other enlightening contributions by 
V. Elisseef, R. Grousset, P. Hamelin, O. Kurz and 
J. Meunie. 


The hoard encompassed objects in bronze, glass, 
plaster and lacquer, as well as the ivories. In general, 
they were placed from the end of the first century A.D. 
through the second century A.D.3 Despite the importance 
of the finds, remarkably few critical attempts have been 
made to review the original findings. This acceptance ү 
scholars is the more surprising since, in order to justi 
the date ascribed to the ivories, two hallowed Indian 
monuments—the facade of the Lom 81 e and the 
Didarganj yakshi—traditionally considered Maurya, were 
9 е that time d reassigned to the first 
century.* This study, which deals chiefly with the ivories, 
will consider whether this date is valid or whether the 
ivories belong, as we believe, to the first century B.C. 


The heterogeneous nature of the hoard continues 
to be puzzling. Under what circumstances were so шапу 
choice and variegated objects assembled originally? 
Were they assembled at one time but produced at other 
times? These questions will not be answered satisfactorily 
until more concrete dates have been secured for the 
different groups of objects. If parts of the hoard Bor 
to be later than the first century B.C., We would simp y 
conclude either that the collection consisted of a 
or that it was formed over a long period of time. If, on 5 
contrary, some of the hoard proved to be earlier Вий би 
accepted date, our thesis happily would be corroborated. 


the 
. * One object from Ве appears to belong to 
first century d and at the same time fortunately carries 


rr abor. inde NN TIO ni 


evidence relating it to the ivories. This is a handsome 
pottery vessel, part human, part bird, with a lead glaze У 


of aquamarine hue (РІ. 1). | 


This unique object, probably representing a kinnari, | 
has the head and bust of a female whose hands are raised ща 
between her breasts and held in anjali pose. Her open a 
mouth is the spout, her braided hair the handlc. Until 1 
now this object has been attributed to the second 
century A.D. Because of the glaze, its Indian origin has 2 
been questioned.5 We, however, are convinced that it is а | 
product of India or Indian craftsmanship; that it should be 
dated considerably carlicr than the second century A.D. 
i.e., first century B.C., that it is pivotal in 
the dates of the ivories and many other Indian 
sculptures to which it and the ivories are related, ni 


The pottery kinnari possesses an identifying feature 
marking it in time and place. That feature is an armlet 
consisting of a trefoil, much like a fleur-de-lis, attached 
to an encircling band. Armlets of this type 18 on 
Indian sculptures but not later than the toranas of Sarichi I, 


ie., middle of the first century B.C. An extensive - p 
search in India has failed to uncover a single example of the : 


trefoil armlet that can be dated justifiably later than 
those toranas, Apparently the design for some reason lost 
its popularity at that time. 


For the distribution, variety and evolution of the 
trefoil motif see Fig. 17. The earliest is on a guardian 
carved on the verandah of the vihara at Bhaja (Pl. 2, > 
Fig. 1A)®. The petal-like shapes of this trefoil are broad and € 

«pebbled, a combination not found elsewhere. As the 
drawings demonstrate, variations of this basic motif 


appear on at maur E DR Pitalkhora, = Й, 

]. 4, EJ), Sanchi I (N)? and Sanchi I, Joggayyapeta a 
os, edis (K)12, and on many individual sculptures p 
such as the Vidisal3, Parkhami* and Noh 15, T 
Interestingly, the only armlet with five ‘petals is on the m 
Patna (©)18, This is not the only instance of artistic ; = 


freedom extended to the trefoil. For example, the couchant — 2: 
Queen Maya in a rondel on the Bharhut railing wears two 
slightly di t armlets, the one on her left arm being 
more rectilinear (E), the one on her right more curvilinear 
(Pl. 5, D). 


We find the trefoil armlet on Sunga terracottas (M) - 
and on many Mathura кара E to Bharhut _ 
and unquestionably of the second or first century B. cls. 
Clearly then, the trefoil armlet was a popular motif 


ви 

d Nat time. While it was a very common om 

yit was rare at Sanchi Т, where only two examp. 

have been noticed. Exhaustivé search has failed to ae 
any later examples. It hardly * Seems conceivable Се: 
the Begram vessel with this" ornament could hare e A 
fabricated at a later time. It must, therefore; be considere 
a product of the first century B. d., which is dumm 
century and a half earlier than the ШКОЛЕ. £ 
accepted for the ivories. Here, then, is logical evidence 
of an earlier date for one of the Begram objects. This 
: ests that we should re-examine other portions of the 
: heard. We will now essay proof for the pre-Christian 
dating of the Begram ivories. Scrutiny of these ivories will 
4 reveal features linking them to Ше time when the trefoil 
| armlet was popular. 


Many of the ivories depict entranccs, both toranas 
and chaitya doorways, often framing a single figure or a 
duet of alluring females (Pl. 6). These miniature 
architectural settings simulate building techniques 
employed for contemporancous wood structures, since 
ravaged by time. But much is known about wood 
architecture, for it was duplicated with scrupulous detail 
by sculptors who executed the rock-hewn cave temples and 
reliefs on stupa railings. 


The resemblance between these ivories and Indian 

architecture has been noted by Ph. Stern and 

B. Rowland ; the former, in fact, found it so striking 

that he revised some traditional dates in order to 

substantiate his attributions. For example, noting the 

similarity of the carvings on the entrance to the Lomas 

Risi cave (Pl. 7, Fig. 2a) and thosc on the ivories (Fig. 26), 

he discarded the accepted Maurya dating of the cave with 

the explanation that the entrance had been recut after the 

Christian era. The crror of this argument will be demons- 

trated by examining the chaitya entrances sculptured 

г before the Christian era. This architectural clement 

/ occurs in cave temples in the Barabar Hills (Lomas Risi); 
я at Bhaja, Kondane, Pitalkhora, Bhedsa, Nasik, and Junagarh; 
Г in reliefs on vedikas at Bharhut (Pl. 8, Fig. 3d), Bodhgaya 
| (PL 9, Fig. 3c), Lalsot (Fig. 3g), Sanchi If, Sanchi 1 


= and Amaravati (Pl. 10), Khandagiri, Udayagiri, Orissa and 


я on numerous stone sculptures Math 
: sités (PI. 11). ie Мара. end other 


ps carvings reflect wooden prototypes. Thi 
technique employed in wood 3 Wi te far 
planks by finials over a ridge pole. These planks were then 
bent over a series of horizontal beams to form an arch 
bolted at either side to supporting columns rising from the 
ground level to the roof. A bles inherent in this type 
ede on шш: have resulted from the tensive force 
f-t hei roofing planks and their power to stralghten 
as à. does when an. arrow is EUER In order to 


© feature ofall early cares, In additis all large-scale examp 
_ feature ¢ . : e-scale 
gue ce in cave temples show massive bolts 
de salar weed тої O ABH columns, When 
the scu ked on a er scale, ho 
sometimes. omitted the bolts and slant of rae ан 


ther feature of ancient cave architecture 
olted.chaitya arch ds the half barrel-vealt o 


ed from the nave by simple octagonal 
lation is characteristic of the oldest 
temples hollowed from livin rock (c.g., Bhaja, Kondane, 
Pitalkhora and Bhedsa) am contemporary relicf carvings 
in which chaityas are represented (e.g., Bharhut, Bodhgaya 
and Lalsot)®. 


A change appears on the toranas of Sanchi I. There, 
instead of the arch being bolted to the upright columns, 
the lower parts are held together by a tie-rod that stabilizes 
the structure by its own isometric pull. Slots were provided 
at the bottom ends of the bent planks and into each was 
ftted a crossbar with frontal projections (Pls. 12, 13, 
Fig. 3H). The same device is depicted on the Baba Pyaras 
Matha caves at Junagarh in Gujarat and an carly relief 
from Ghantasala in Andhra Pradesh (Pl. 14). At Nasik 
and later cave temples, ““musician”” balconies on a larger 
scale served Ше same purpose. Vestigial and decorative 
remnants of the earlier construction appear at Karle, 
but there the uprights do not reach to the roof. 


the side aisles separat 
columns. This formu 


Concurrent with the advent of the tie-rod, was a 
structural change in the roof over the side aisles, the 
half barrel-vault being replaced by a flat roof. The inno- 
vation of the tie-rod also affected the columns that formerly 
«were made to lean against the pull of the bentwood bow- 
like arch. Freed of this function, they could act as erect, 
free-standing members. Coincidentally they acquired 
embellishing capitals and bases. The Nasik chaitya shows 
architecture at the moment of transition. There, side 
aisles maintain the traditional half barrel-vault but the 
large chaitya arch rests on a strong horizontal member 
that in wood architecture would have functioned as a 
tie-rod. The front columns are round, only imperceptibly 
slanted, and each is provided with a pot base and a square 
abacus. The same features appear on a vedika pillar at 


. Lalsot?®, 


The Begram ivories show both types of chaitya 
entrances, the bolted bentwood arch and the tie-rod arch. 
The bolted bentwood arch is shown in Pls. 6 and 15, 
the tie-rod arch construction in Pls. 16 and 17, The 
existence of both types at Begram docs not indicate a 
difference in date but, most probably, a time of transition: 
There is no perceptible variation in the style of the female 
figures within the different types of archways. Significantly, 
in at least one instance (Find 34), the exterior panel 
depicts the tie-rod arch®!, while the interior panel depicts 
the bolted bentwood arch?2. We maintain, therefore, that 

€ Begram Ivory carvers used both types of arch con- 
ER): Traditional craftsmen perpetuate ancient forms 
8 = the same time innovators adopt the new. The 
E etus of both arches on the ivories points to: 4 
pl fae, ply ced vil de sueo а 
seems to post- d ELM = сие of the ancient type 


on the sculptures: of Bharhi Y 
Amarayati ut^, Sanchi I5, Bodhgaya*, 
Mathura? Kl Bas, and on numerous EDU ed 
cribed basitally 25 20. J. Fig. 4). The design may be des- 
5 ZUR rosette, probably represen ting a lotus; 


Fig. 
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1—Trefoil motif 


Fig. 2—Bolted bentwood arch 
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arabar Hills 
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Lomas Risi cave, B 
ivory (cf. Pls. 6, 


Facade, 
Begram ivory 
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Fig. 4—Overlapping rosette motif 


i | ih | 


a. Bodhgaya | from Coomaraswamy, Bodhgaya, PLII ) 
b.  Begram ivory (from Nouvelles recherches, Ёїд.05) 
c. Даби (trom Coomaraswamy, Bharhut, Pl. LX. 
1g. 27) 
d. Sanchi, Stupa II, S.E. sector of ground balustrade, 
outer face 
Fig. 5—Stylized rocks 


_ From hunting scene on Begram ivory chair cf. Pl. 21 
` From landscape scene on back wall of verandah, 
upper storey of main wing, Rani Gumpka ¿Cave 1). 


Udayagiri 


го 


Fig. 6—Inhabited vine 
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Begram, coffer no. 9 (of. Pl. 22) 


г Minintale stele, Kantaka Stupa 
Fig. 7—An early drapery formula 
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ioined at either side by a horizontal 
een: This rather te a Ee mf 
50 B.C., although one would have expected a s xii 
sisted because of its ingenuous simplicity), A Fan but 
unmistakable example of the overlapping rosette was fo nd 
on a Begram ivory (Fig. 4b)30. The unique са P 
this motif among the mass of ivorics in the hoard points t Г 
eriod when the rosettes were disappearing, i.e 18 50 S; Е 
The same time saw the last of the trefoil ornament ES 
the inception of the tie-rod arch at Sanchi. 


Morc puzzling from a stylistic viewpoint is an ivory 
chair of thronely beauty. This wat is Маши cy 
scgments richly and variously ornamented. Of particular 
interest is the great difference between the boldly engraved 
hunting scenes on che uppermost horizontal registers 
(Pl. 21)31 and the subtly modelled females posturing 
in the archways32, The difference is so great that, if we 
did not know that the hunting panels were an integral 

of the chair, we would have difficulty in seeing 
any relationship between them and the other components. 
It would appear that the culture that produced the ivorics 
allowed great latitude in both technique and style. 


Coursing through the hunting scenes, adding vigor 
to the action, are bands of parallel and erratically un ulating 
lines. In addition to enlivening the action, the lines serve 
to abstract and define the hills, rocks and caves sheltéring 
the protagonists (Fig. 5a). A quick glance at the 
conventionalized forms described by the lines conjures up 
the mountain ranges in Chinese art of the Han dynasty; 
but, actually, they are similar to the scarcely noticed 
landscape vignettes carved in relief at Sanchi I 33 and in the 
Rani Gumpha (Cave 1) at Udayagiri (Fig. 5b)?7. Thus we 
have another stylistic connection between the Begram 
ivories and India at the time of Sanchi I. 


Another ivory is more difficult to date. This is an 
exquisite coffer (Pl. 22)35 whose cover is adorned with 
female figures even more exotic and voluptuous than the 
sensuous women depicted on the throne discussed above. 
Framing the pictorial scene on the rectangular cover is a 
decorative border of extraordinary beauty. Between a 
narrow band of bead and reel marking the outer edge and 
an inner band of running swastikas, a vine with stem, 
leaves and tendrils vigorously loops itself into a series of 
medallions, in each a water fowl or cluster of flowers. 
This miraculous vine turns the corners in expert and 
fanciful manner, cach corner being defined by grylli or 
composites of human and animal heads, a motif adap х 
from the classic West. The vine issues from па mod h 
of the human head in typical Indian fashion and fen Е 
head issues the proton of a horse or lion and nee а E 
inextricably combined with parts of elephant, 11 a 
makara, in effect a Boschian kind ee en 

e—specifically those com 0 O 
MES i um ed bird—had P. established. tradition in 
Hellenistic art. ‘The closest parallels to og Pigs 
grylli, unfortunately, have been labeled gar 8 
an assignment of period too imprecise to 
to our coffer. 
phisticated delineation 


- Because of the supremely 50 Я 
of the figures on the coffer, it has been allocated to the 


second century A.D. or later. A more substantial reason 
has been proffered by Professor O. Kurz who pointed out 
the resemblance between the inhabited vine in the border 
ofthe cover and a vine depicted on a house of about 
A.D. 60 at Pompeii39, Professor Kurz is correct, doubtless, 
in his analysis of the motif, but we question his view that 
the Begram vine was derived from Roman sources of the 
late first century. The inhabited vine, or creepers had 
its own tradition in India and we can trace it at least as 


far back as the second century B. c. to Bharhut3? 
and Sanchi II. P 


Yet, there are features that unquestionably relate 
to both the Begram and Roman vines. These are what 
Kurz describes as acanthus leaves, seen from: profile, 
stems, and tendrils that lock together the loops of the 
rinceau. To suggest that the Pompeian vine was: deri 
from India may be heresy but we know that trade between 
Rome and India was carried on extensively from the first 
century B.C. through the Imperial period. Petronius, for 
example, mentions Indian ivories, and the Indian figure 
found at Pompeii corroborates his observation39. A 
cosmopolitan center like Rome could borrow and adapt 
artistic ideas as well as export them. With this in mind we 
note that the vine on the coffer has one element that is 
missing in the Roman versions, one that is assuredly of 
Indian origin. We refer to the manner in which the stem 
of the vine issues unnaturally from the arche “acanthus’” 
leaf, hooks into the open space of the medallion, then 
forms a calyx or leaf from which sprout flowers, pods and 
fruits (Fig. 6a). The calyxes on the lotus stalks meandering 
over the Bharhut copings arc also miraculously abundant 
but these give, forth jewels, mangoes and auspicious 

bols in measured cadence. At Amaravati, during 
what Stern calls the ‘‘First Period’’, an inflorescence 
issues in ebullient profusion from a miniature pot-like 
calyx40, Moreover, the use of space in the rinceau of 
Bharhut, the coffer and other ivories (cf. Nouvelles 
recherches, Figs. 539, 547) is radically different at Amaravati 
during that period. 


While the same specific type of inhabited vine 
represented on the coffer—particularly one with such 
prominent acanthus-like leaves enclosing the medallions— 
has not been seen in India, we have found it in Ceylon 
on a stele beside the Kantaka stupa at Mihintale, the dating 
of which, unfortunately, has not yet been documen! 
(Fig. 6b)%. Mihintale, however, is the oldest Buddhist 
establishment in. Ceylon, the place to which the Dharma 
was carried miraculously through the air from India, 
and where Kutakanna Tissa (44-22 в.с.), it is reported, 
erected a stupa. 


The style of carving on the Mihintale stelae is so very 
much like that on some Indian sculptures of the late second — 
or early first century B.C., that there should be no question — 
of date, certainly there would be none if the Mihintale 
stones had been discovered on Indian soil. The vine and 
its inhabitants—floral, animal or human—are worked _ 
essentially in silhouette on a plane ug E than the 
smooth, ground. This description also applies to the 
earliest work at Amaravatit? (1.е., before Stern's “First 
Period'*), that has been dated first century A.D. by Douglas 
Barrett43. Н. Sarkarand A. Ghosht4, however, have ES 
torily demonstrated that the distinctive style of that area was 


= ete 


firmly established by the beginning of the first century в.с. 
There is no reason, therefore, to believe that the Mihintale 
stelac are later. Indeed, if the Ceylonese craftsmen imitated 
Indian sculpture they probably would have employed the 
most current innovations, It is improbable that they were 
interested in copying the antique art forms of their neigh- 
bours across the sea. In any event, Mihintale offers evidence 
of Indian priority for the type of inhabited vine found 
at Begram, a priority going back before the Christian 
era. The Mihintale vine permits us z син ше 
Begram coffer as possible pre-Christian. As a lone piece o 
evidence, 12 тоша not constitute proof of date. 
In fact, this coffer, perhaps the most exquisite of all 
the Begram ivories, is the most clusive and it poses 
unique problems. 


= The seductive females on the coffer cover have 
; evoked comparisons with Mathura and Amaravati. But 
their elegant, sensuous grace and beauty relate more nearly 
ig to those of Amaravati than to the t fertile, peasant 
> bodies of the Mathura coquettes from Bhutesar (Pl. 23) to 
which they have been com . Are these physical 
differences merely superficial ? Do they tell more than 
just a traditional attitude toward the female sex ? We prefer 
to be guided by specifics. The coiled hair, while extended 
from the neck of the women on the coffer45, is essentially 
the same hair style seen on the redikas of Bharhut4® and 
Bodhgaya (Pl. 9) and also on the Didarganj chauri-bearer 
which we will discuss at length. A bow on the heads on 
this and other ivories (Pl. 24) is again shown on a Sun 
terracotta (Pl. 25). But, if we attempt to use these details 
to assign a date to the coffer before the efflorescence of 
art at Amaravati in the second century A.D., we must 
account for a stylistic contradiction between the coffer 


figures and the Begram ivories already discussed. 


We have seen that styles at Begram can be radically 
different even on the same object, the chair with figures and 
hunting scenes, for instance. When we consider that most, 
if not all of the Begram ivorics are secular, it is not surpris- 
ing that there are major stylistic differences between them 
and stone carvings on religious monuments. The difference 
— of material should also be taken into account. Ivo 
certain] 93 оте precious than stone, and work in that 
mal probably was commissioned by persons of ro 
and entrusted to the finest Сва ade BEA 
Furthermore, the high degree of lincar perfection achieved 
со pest oF the engravings, such as the cover of the 
‘coffer, may mirror a school of painting, examples of which 
are no extant for comparison. Traces of red and 

that the ivories themselves were pain 


p 
nd a thorough analysis of this sculpture 
because of its owledged relationship to 
i The Maurya date was based initially 
that it was found near the Asoka capital at 


Patna and because the stone has the shining “Maurya 

olish'?. Stern based his own date on four criteria : 
(1) the type of bun or bangs worn on the yakshi’s forehead, 
which he called **la grosse coque ou bouffant de cheveux’’; 
(2) the type of long-beaded necklace ; (3) the drapery 
style ; (4) the type of heavy anklets. He did not mention 
her earrings, a cylinder type hanging vertically, often seen 
on second-century A.D. sculptures. я 


First, we shall consider the hair style, specifically the 
arrangement of a bun or bangs over the forchead, in order 
to show why it does not qualify as a criterion for dating. 
According to Stern la grosse coque ou bouffant de 
cheveux on the Didarganj yakshi is like those on the 
Bhutesar4$ and other Mathura yakshis typical of the second 
century A.D. (Pl. 23). But the buns on carvings of that 
century are flat and spread over a large area of the head 
while the bun on the resplendent chauri-bearing yakshi 
is small, puffed and falls well below her hairline. 


Stern also pointed to an example of the bun at Sanchi I, 
believing it to be unique in pre-Kushan art4?. But we have 
found other early examples, one on a yakshi from Mathura 
that is not later than the beginning of the first century n.c. 
and certainly one of the most beguiling females of Sunga 
art (Pls. 19, 20). Attesting to this date is the type of column 
against which this yakshi stands while coyly adjusting her 
sash. More significant testimony is the decoration of 
overlapping rosettes on one of her numerous necklaces, a 
motif that indicates, as mentioned above, a date prior to 
Sanchi I. 


Another Sunga example of the bun appears on a 
terracotta where it is partly hidden by a horizontal band of 
three pearl-like strands and barely noticed because of the 
huge tasselled jewel spreading over the broad forehead 
(Pl. 28)50. This finely crafted terracotta probably reveals 
what is often covered by snoods depicted on many other 
early heads. Moreover, both kinds of buns we have 
described appear on a single stone relief known as the 
Amohini Ayagapata51_ The large flat type of the Kushan 
yakshis is on the badly worn central deity; the small 
puffed type of the pom) and Sun, is is on the 
figure standing to the right of the goddess and holding an 
umbrella, The date of this slab, based on an enigmatic 
inscription, is in dispute, but cannot be later than 14-15 
A.D.52. Interpretations of the inscription permit readings 
equivalent to 16 в.с., 57 в.с., or earlier. Whichever 
is correct, the stele informs us that both kinds of bun 
co-existed. 


я 1 and the pott 1 
which we dated in the first half of the fnt РЕ 258. 


We have noticed another feature common to the 


ed ivories and the Indian objects that ha associa- 
with them, that is, the Буве: ог ECC earring 


(Continued on p. 43) 


“Kinnari”, pollery, acquamarine lead glaze. 
Begram hoard, Kabul Museum, Kabul. Photo John 
C. Huntington. . 


Guardian, vihara entrance, Bhaja caves. Photo 
courtesy Archaeological Survey of India. 


Equestrian, Bharhut оска. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Photo courtesy Archaeological Survey of 
India. 


Yaksha, Pilalkhora. Author's photo. 
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ll. Yakshi, vedika billar from Kausambi, State 
Museum, Lucknow. Photo courtesy State Museum, 
Lucknow. 


12. Tie-rod arch, Sanchi I (east torana, north pillar 
Jront face, 5th panel from top). Aulhor's photo. 
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13. 


. Tie-rod arch, detail on casing si 


. Two women standing under carly 


Tic-rod arches, Sanchi I (south lorana, west pillar, 
east face). Author's photo. 

lab from Ghantasala, 
Andhra. Pradesh. Musee Сита, Author's photo. 
гуре bentwood 
arch, ivory, Begram. Kabul Museum, Kabul. 
Photo John C. Huntington. 


Women standing under tie-rod type arch, ivory, 


Г Begram. Kabul Museum, Kabul. Photo john C. 


Huntington. 
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18. 


Women standing under lie-rod type arch, ivory, 
Begram. Kabul Museum, Kabul. Photo John C. 
Hunlinglon. 


Worship of the Dharmachakra, Bharhul vedika. 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. Photo 
courtesy Freer Gallery of Art. 


Yakshi, Bhutesar vedika. Archaeological Muscum, 


Mathura. Photo courtesy Archaeological Museum, 
Mathura. 
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21. 


22. 


Head, detail of Pl. 19 showing c: 
necklace. Photo courtesy Archaea! 
Mathura. 


ing roselle 
cc! Museum, 


Hunting scene, segment from а ihrone, ivory, 
Begram. Kabul Museum, Kabul. Photo John C. 
Huntington. 


Coffer cover, ivory, Begram. Kabul Muscum, Kabul. 
Photo John C. Huntington. 
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23. Yakshi, Bhutesar vedika. Archaeological 
Museum, Mathura. Pholo courtesy Archaco- 
logical Museum, Mathura. 


24. Women with bows in their hair, ivory, 
Begram. Kabul Museum, Kabul. Photo 
John C. Huntington. 


25. Milhuna, lerracolla, provenance unknown. 
Lucknow Museum, Lucknow. Pholo courlesy 
Archaeological Survey of India. 
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26. Didarganj Yakshi, front view, 


polished stone. Paina Museum, 
Рата. Photo courtesy Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India. 


27. Didarganj Yakshi, back view. 


Photo John C. Huntington. 


28. Head, terracotta — fragment, 


Chandrakelugarh, 24-Parganas, 
Bengal. Asulosh Museum, 
Calcutta University. — Photo 
courtesy Asutosh Museum. 


29. Woman arranging her hair, ivory, 


Begram. Kabul Museum. Kabul. 
Photo John C. Huntington. 


or car plug. This type adorns many of thc ivory figures 
as well as the Didarganj AM. and 2 . 
Kushan yakshis from the Mathura arca. While rarely seen 
on figures of thc pre-Christiari era, they are found on the 
toranas of Sanchi Ш, c. 25 в.с.53. The appearance of this 
carring type over so broad a period, like the bun, precludes 
its usc as a device for dating within narrow periods, 


Positive evidence for an carly dating of the Didarganj 
figure is implicit. in the treatment of the drape 5 
particularly in the use of the double parallel lines for 
defining the folds ofthe garment that hangs from the yakshi's 
massive hips and is secured in front by being folded over a 
linked cincture. The technical aspect of these folds was 
marked by Stern and he likened it, rightly, to the method of 
x drapery on the Begram figures (Pls. 6, 15, 29)54, 
He added that the same technique was employed at Mathura, 
but gave no examples. We have been unable to find any. 
On the contrary, we have found great differences. The 
quality of drapery on the Kushan-Mathura figures is soft, 
diaphanous, and totally revealing. Drapery on the Didarganj 
figure, while showing parts of the buttocks and the mons 
veneris is essentially opaque, voluminous and hea ‚ as 
it is on sculptures from Bodhgaya (Pl. 9)55, Khandagiri- 
Udayagirise, Sanchi 1157 and some at Bharhutös. Garments 
of denuding transparency are certainly evident on the 
ivories and figures from Bharhut, Sanchi and other sites, 
but their presence is often marked by the double fold 
lacking in Mathura. It is on the Mathura yakshis of the 
second century A.D. that the body is completely revealed, 
the most sensuous of these being the enchantresses on the 
Bhutesar vedika59. Heavy drapery and what has been called 
“те absence of nudity" in Indian art is primarily a pre- 
Christian characteristic, while nudity has been perennial 
since the Indus Valley culture. 


Drapery rendered with the double-lined fold is 
characteristic of other sculptures retaining traces of 
““Maurya polish”. For. example, the drapery on the two 
Patna yakshas (now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta) 
and on the Didarganj yakshi is so similar technically that 
all three stones might have come from the same workshop. 
Moreover, on the back of the Patna yakshas, above the 
waistline and at cither side of the spine, there is a small 
dimple just as there is on the Didarganj yakshi. Thus 
we have another connecting link between these two massive 
male figures and the female deity. 


"We have already noted a variation of the trefoil 
armlet on one of the Pia yakshas. The early date uns 
by that “trefoil’’ is reaffirmed by comparing these n s 
to other sculptures where the same unusual drapery form : 
is applied to the bottom of the dhoti. While Sat по 
. may be draped differently, may fall to the. шош ог only 
part of the way, in each case it curves distinctly upw: Е 
in front (Fig. 7). On the Patna figures (d), for шы. E 
arches above the feet but on the Chakravartin s m 
Jaggayyapeta (b) the bottom lines of the dhotis 172 1 à 

ince and Prime Minister swing above the 19 dt 
movement away from the body and toward the 10 а 
the knees. This remarkable convention was nus - 
elsewhere, on figures, for example, from bud On 
the early phase at Amaravati () l and on sue Een 
(Pl. 25), but all were executed at least before S0 В, 


Another clue to dating is provided by the Patna 
?yakshas and the figures on the Chakravartin slab in that 
cach wears a bulky sash tied in a heavy knot, substantial 
enough support for the dhoti. Similarly secured are the 
dhotis of the guardians on the verandah of the Bhaja vihara 
and those monumental deities, the Parkham, Vidisa and 


: Noh yakshas. In contrast to these older sculptures, the 


“Friar Bala type of bodhisattva, which is roughly 
contemporary with the Bhutesar yakshis, is more neatly 
girdled by a flat, ribbon-like sash with a chic notes. The 
sash on the Didarganj yakshi also acts as a clue in that it 
folds back on itself in the same massive three-dimensional 
manner that characterizes those on the Begram ivories 
and the Chakravartin slab from Jaggayyapeta. 


The types of necklace and anklet worn on the Didarganj 
deity are equally imprecise as criteria proposed by Stern to 
support a second-century date, as both types of ornament 
were in use before Kushan times, the anklet on the earliest 
rondels at Bharhut (Pl. 5), and similar necklaces at Sanchi I. 
By all evidence the proper date of the chauri-bearer is 
Maurya or shortly thereafter. 


With the Didarganj yakshi restored to an early period, 
a pre-Christian attribution to the coffer seems more 
plausible. Features common to some of the figures on the 
receptacle and the yakshi are as follows : heavy drapery 
concealing most of the body of the single figures on two of 
the corner supports03; weighty sashes; hair pulled to the 
back of the head, looped under and knotted over itself; . 
conventional ripples of flesh on the torso. In spirit, 
however, they are quite dissimilar. 


The four women engraved on the coffer cover are 
presented as on a stage with only the barest of signs to 
establish the milieu. The outdoors is inferred by floa 
blossoms and flowering branches, The figures are arrange 
in pairs and one of each pair is seated while being served 
by another. The woman to the left rests on a wicker stool 
and holds a parrot on one hand. Approaching her is a woman 
reaching out with one hand and in the other holding a 
bowl with fruit or flowers, The seated figure to the extreme 
right is on a four-legged cushioned stool and looks into a 
mirror held in one hand while a bowl is raised up to her by 
a kneeling figure. The only other prop is a covered dish 
on a tabouret in the me cir The women are narrow- 
waisted but well endowed and, for all practical purposes, 
are naked, wearing only low-slung gig sashes and ample 
amounts of heavy jewellery—armlets, bracelets, anklets 
and earrings. Their movements are lithe and languorous, 
The scene, while uncluttered, is an intimate one, a glimpse 
of courtly life in a distant time. 


While the fi on the coffer are in three-quarter 
view and in EC yakshi stands erect, frontal and 
static, Is it, perhaps, the fundamental difference between 
an icon, whose hicratic poise must inspire reverence, and 
a genre scene where the informal activities of the figures 
is the primary focus of interest? The coffer remains a 
problem but evidence for an early date becomes stronger 
as one examines it more closely. У sabeis 


The coincidence of three motifs—the early neo 
chaitya arch, the overlapping rosette and the 
armlet—constitutes a syndrome most useful аз а cri 


"for attributing a date no later than Sanchi I to objects on 
which they are found. Stylistic conventions of drapery; 

` sashes and rocks are corroborative and significant in that 
they are also featured on some of the ivories. In view of 
these conventions and the triple motif syndrome, Stern s 
criteria for adducing a Kushan date are not applicable. 
The weight of our evidence points to a date just about the 


time of the toranas of Sanchi 1. 


To re-capitulate, the trefoil armlet, so popular at 
Bharhut, appears on only two among hundreds of figures at 
Sanchi I and on none of the ivories ; the overlapping rosette 
appears only once on the ivories, not at all on the toranas; 
both the old and new types of chaitya arch are represented 
on the ivories but only one possible example of the old on 
the toranas of Sanchi I. In sum, the motifs on the Begram 
ivories and Sanchi I testify to a simultaneous dissolution 
of the old syndrome. 


An absolute date for the toranas of Sanchi I is still 
undetermined. Н. Sarkar and A. Ghosh64 have shown how an 
inscription, recently discovered at Amaravati, has destroyed 
Barrett's ‘short chronology””, responsible until now for 
dating these toranas as late as A.D. 15. The inscription most 
pertinent to the date of Sanchi I is one on the Bharhut 
torana stating that it was made in the domain of the Sungas, 
which could mean nolater thanS0 B. c. 65. There is no reason 
to suppose that the Bharhut carvings were made at the very 
end of the Sunga reign ; it could very well have been twenty 
years before. There is remarkably little difference between 
the most advanced work at Bharhut (e.g. The Temple of the 
Turban, Pl. 8)95and the carvings at Sanchi I. As a matter 


sculptures on Sanchi II and the Bharhut vedika. Assuming 
that it took a generation at the most for the maturation of 
the style of the toranas at Sanchi I, we arrive at a date 
somewhere between 75 and 25 s.c. We have thus csta- 


blished the simultaneity of the Begram ivories and 
Sanchi I. 


The reasons for the divergence between our dating of 
the ivories and that of Stern and those who have followed 
inhis lead are twofold. One, we questioned the validity 
of the criteria used for the original dating through our 
isolation of three motifs—the triple syndrome—charac- 
teristic of the pre-Christian era. While our comparisons 
have often been the same, Stern adjusted the date of the 
Lomas Risi facade and the Didarganj yakshi in order to 
conform to the period allocated by him to the ivories. 
We, on the other hand, have preferred to establish an 
early date for the cave and the chauri-bcarer and to place 


the ivories back in time. 


Second, because of new discoveries made at Amaravati 
and published since the appearance of Nouvelles recherches, 
we are now able to accept earlier dates for Sanchi and 
Amaravati that may not have seemed plausible in 1954. 
Stern himself pointed out many illuminating relationships 
between Sanchi and Begram as well as between Amaravati 
and  Begram. Supported by recent studies, our 
findings, we hope, will modify and update the perceptive 
and often brilliant analyses of the great French scholar 
and stimulate others to closer scrutiny of the Begram 
hoard. 


EE EES‏ س 
This is a revised version of an article which will be published‏ 


of fact, some carvings on the architrave of the South Gate 
h O in the t of the Indian Art Symposium held in the Lo 
at Sanchi 167 have a close stylistic kinship to the older Angeles County Miu ef Art in Fall 1970. еса he m 
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women are placed i ic үз 
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The evolution, culminating i i ic 
a) ка ng E the magnificent elaborations on the 


(2) the columns have a simple abacus — dud fhe half barrel-vault; 


tilted; (3) a large member carved 7 % 
chaitya window simulates the Function of. 2 de вна de 


. The lie- od and Из significance has been discussed by the author 

in his lectures since 1954. See Vidya Dehejia, “Early Buddhist 

Caves at Junnar"', Artibus Asiae, XXXI, 2/3, 1969, pp. 150-1511; 
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«According lo V. Dehejia (Archives, pp. п. 3), the chait 

arches on the left pillar of the south pon fed the пета. 
She refers to a sequence of three arches on the lop register. When compared. 
to the single chaitya arch with a tie-rod on the panel below, the railing 
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PRIVATE LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA AS SEEN 
FROM THE IVORY SCULPTURES OF BEGRAM 


. The plaques (about 600) of sculptured or engraved 
ivory discovered in Begram by Joseph and Ria Hackin are 
important contributions to the study of details of daily life in 
India of the 2nd century circa A.D. 


The most striking fact upon examining this collection 
of sculptures is the almost complete absence of male 
representations, which comprise only one or two rajas, a 
groom, some horsemen and hunters, a few servants and some 
mythical beings belonging to the decorative type. It is 
possible that this dearth of masculine representations was 
international and that it corresponded to the well-known fact 
that no man except the master of the house and the old 
door-keeper (Kancukin) of the harem, had access to 
the private apartments reserved for women. If this prohibi- 
tion extended to the figures, which were to decorate these 
apartments, one could conclude that the seats which they 
decorated were intended for the private use of the inner 
apartments. 


Another remarkable fact : apart from two subjects 
taken from legend which illustrates Jataka, and certain 
hunting scenes, the great majority of the illustrated 
compositions bear reference to the toilette and dress of 
women, as also to the activities peculiar to the women of 
a royal or princely palace. Indeed, the majority of the 
sculptures seem to be in perfect conformity with the 
descriptions given in the Sanskrit and Pali texts, of the 
apartments reserved for women—the setting in which the 
scenes take place themselves, the characters and even the 
animals and vegetation. 


What do the texts teach us : Once one has passed 
through the doors of the town guarded by soldiers at arms, 
once the great arteries leading to the centre have been 
traversed, one arrives at the palace and at the aristocratic 
dwellings.The inner world within the inner world of the 
city, the royal, princely or noble abode appears like a Roman 
Villa with successive courtyards—and innumerable buildings, 
the furthest courtyard—the eighth according to Mrich- 
chhakatika IV, 28-30—is reserved for the private apartments 
(Kutagara) of the master of the house (grhakaraka), which 
contains the harem (suddhanta, antahpura, patinam, sadana). 
These possess their own lotus ponds, private entrances, and 
exits, interior yards, halls, gardens (rrisavatika or papa 
vatika). The garden should be provided with flowers an 
trees, and a swing should be placed in awell-shaded spot. one 
sees ponds covered with pink and white lotuses, gora 1 
asoka (savaca indica linn). Cats, peacocks, тороо. ош 
be kept there, as also parrots and various other birds w 
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are also used to detector to kill snakes, Furniture comprises 
inthe main, according to the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, of beds 
and seats, stands and small round tables, cushions and rugs. 


In this calm and pleasing setting, the major occupation 
is the toilette and the dressing; these two activities have 
been moreover approved among the arts (Sukranitisara IV, 


` 11-135) which is in conformity with the ethnological point 


of view—and consists of innumerable operations of which 
the most essential are looking at oneself in a mirror (adarsa), 
dressing of the hair (sikha-bandham), anointment of the 
body with sandalwood paste (anulepana), and the sole of the 
feet with lacquer, adorning oneself with jewels, flowers and 
garlands. 


Now we find all these details in abundance on the 
ivory sculptures of Begram. While the women guards 
(yarani) armed with 1 — (prasa), keep watch on the 
ramparts and the maid servants, Who guard the doors, 
(drarapali or danvarika) lean on their halberds, the 
mistresses dress their hair and adorn themselves while 
looking ina mirror (mukara) (Fig. 1), stretched out on a 
reclining couch, or seated on an ornamental bench, laid out 
among the asoka trees, but neara door of the house. Around 
them flock their maid-servants (sairandhri and prasadhika) 
helping them, massaging them, passing to them their 
jewellery, painting the soles of their feet. Other maids 
bring them boxes of betel and spices, jars of ointments, 
caskets of jewels, whilst still others (camera dharini or 
kirah) keep them comfortable with the help of fans (tala- 
итиа) and fly-swatters (camera or cavri). During this time, 
female musicians and dancers entertain them. Further 
away move about the female carrier of the royal sword, 
(kadjavahim) (Fig. 6) and the female dwarfs (ramanika) onc of 
whom, wears a masculine costume similar to that of the 
horsemen. Or else seated near an asoka tree, a banana tree 
or a mango tree in bloom, mistresses and servants sip drinks 
and savour of delicacies, which they share with the ducks, 
with a parrot or with a familiar goose. Elsewhere, they 
gather branches of the asoka tree, play ball (kandikakrida) 
(Fig. 2), or have themselves rocked on a swing (Fig. 3). 
The young mothers play with their children (Fig. 4). 
They carry them astride on one hip and nurse them 
while walking. And the hunters, on horseback or on foot, 
accompanied: by a dog and followed by a porter with a 
basket, set out among the groves of the asoka to pursue: 
big and small game. 


All these characters can be recognised either by their 
function or by their dress, The rajas wear their usual 


incely costume and turban (usnisa) the hermits (rana- 
prastha) with long flowing hair, are clad in a loin-cloth of 
bark (ralkala). The young men, with short hair, wear a 
tunic with long sleeves, girded at the waist and forming 
a flared skirt, and a stripped dhoti worn between. the legs, 
whose flap (ache) falls in the form of a “fan”, in the 
fashion (talaventaka). The grooms (suta) and the horse 
merchants (asra-ranija) are dressed in a great coat (kancuka) 
and wear a Scythian cap on the head (Fig. 6). The horsemen 
and hunters are protected by a tight fitting jacket with 
long sleeves, the front crossed in a point, and by narrow 
trousers tight at the ankles, embellished with a pearly 
braid along the legs. The elephant drivers (hastipaka) 
only wear a pair of socks, their hair styles generally call 
to mind the Phrygian cap. 


The women who are represented in innumerable 
plaques offer less variety. petey enough, mistresses 
and servants wear the same dress and the same ornaments. 
The usual ent is the long dhoti, decorated with curved 
folds whose flap falls down, like that of the men in tala- 
ventaka; this skirt, so transparent that it is often almost 
invisible, is fixed at the hips by a belt made of several rows 
of “pearls or beads (mekhalakalenga) provided with a 
clasp in the front; sometimes this belt is replaced by a 
knotted scarf (vestaka). The dancers and the musicians 
wear an additional scarf which goes over the nape on the 
neck and flows down the arms. 


We have mentioned above a female dwarf wearing a 
masculine costume ; another woman represented at Begram 
wears trousers which appear beneath an ample dress 
(aprapnadina) whose train is lifted up on her left arm. 
The women on watch at the doors and the bodyguards are 
also dressed in a masculine costume : tight jacket with 
long sleeves, the front tapering, held tight at the waist 
like a corolla around the pistil ; а dhoti is sometimes shown 
around the legs. One of these amazons wear a costume 
of the same type but decorated at the waist with little orbs, 
in which Joseph Hackin saw a correlation with the number 
of children, In Mathura, the skirt of this tunic falls in 

hollow regular folds and appears to be of Gandharan origin ; 
elsewhere we know it was only used with the masculine 
costume. 


* Children also populate the harem, the little girls wear 
the same dress and the same ornaments as the women. 
As for the boys, they appear in the nude, a tuft of hair 
y massed in the form of an egg, in front of the head (sikhanda) 
3, protected from evil influences by a necklace of tiger claws 


(Fig. 4). 


5 Like the costumes, the feminine ornaments differ 
7 little from servants to mistress; the necklaces (hara) 

which are not constantly worn comprise usually of several 
rows of pearls passed around the shoulders or else falling 

between the breasts, the necklace-cum-belt (hemaraikak- 
saka or chanavira) is rare. The bracelets (yalaya) consist of 
es of rings fitting around the forearm like a high wrist- 
ban “ (kalakavalaya), and of rigid rings which are fairly 
"wide (ratnavalaya). These two categories are often worn 
eously. Armlets (keyuria) of very simple types, 
rare. As for ornaments for ankles, they sometimes 


comprise a series of rings (manjira) similar to those around 


one or two thicker rings (nupura) are more 
frequently used embellished with a fairly claborate deco- 
ration composed of twisted cords; florets and pearls 
(manjira and nupura) are sometimes combined as on the 
arms, the wrist-bands and the bracelets. The earrings 
(Kundala) are of varied forms, the most frequently used are 
discoidal (patrakundalas) and cylindrical (trikantaka) ; others 
are in the form of a heart, some resemble broken rings 
(mistakundala or munalakundala), or else they are square 
and decorated with a floret (karnavestana). 


the arm; 


As for the hair styles, they are extremely varied, one 
can distinguish among them several principal types, 
turbans, buns and tresses. The turbans are made of stripped 
cloth decorated with rows of pearls; often they appear 
to be in the form of a coronet; they are set off with branches 
of asoka. One of them seen on the head, resembles greatly 
the head-dress of a woman represented in Cave II of 
Ajanta on the walls of the sanctuary. 


Hair styles with buns (kesapas) are numerous ; the hair 
is drawn back, forming a sort of ball or discus on the 
forehead; and the bun, often very pointed, stands up 
perpendicular to the nape of the neck, or even almost 
vertically. Sometimes a knot of pearly material is placed 
horizontally on the top of the head (Fig. 1); elsewhere, 
it is a small reliquary or a box containing а perfumed paste 
and held to the bun by a ribbon. Other variations exist 
like head-bands or coronets joined to the bun, twisted 
cords arranged on the head etc. The majority of these hair 
styles are in the form of a circle—or an oval—arranged 
above the forehead and appearing to consist of either a tuft 
of hair or a jewel ; the best example in this respect is a 
female head of fairly large size found in the excavations 
of 1937, where this circle is manifestly a jewel (catulatila- 
kamases) decorated with a fully bloomed lotus ; it partly 
hides the parting separating the hair. These are arranged 
symmetrically in the form of a brace and end in flat curls 
(cikura or bhramaraka) ; this is a hair style which onc finds 
constantly at Mathura, but which one sees also at Amravati. 


As for long hair it is rare, a woman combing her 
hair has it loose, another possesses tresses which fall from 
the side upto the hips. 


Near these people, clad and ornamented in various 
fashions, familiar animals lived in the same intimacy as 
today dogs and cats in a Western family. Geese nibble at 
the loose hair of the women or play with them; ducks beg 
for delicacies; peacocks, clambering atop a perch, are fed by 
them, parrots and peacocks climb on to their arms or 
hips without ceremony. Numerous birds, difficult to 
identify, are also represented with the female entourage, 
something which can be easily explained if we remember 
that cach house included an aviary (tanka) adjoining the 
private apartments which contained among others, cuckoos, 
pheasants and Pigeons. Besides, the ‘‘game with the bird’’ 
(suka-krda) is a well-known literary cliche. In numerous 
plaques of Begram, cats and other small felines pursue them, 
watch them or even devour them. 


The elephant, the horse and the humped bull, whose 
stables and sheds are to be found in the i yards near the 
mam gate, are used for transport and for hunting. The 
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Lower part of a footstool. 


Excavations of 1937. No. 329(183b). 
Museum of Kabul. ( 


2 Women playing ball. 
Excavations of 1939-40. No. 1911. 


3 Woman on a swing. 
Excavalions of 1939-40. No. 205b. 
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4 Little boy stretching his hand for a ralile. 
Excavations of 1937. No. 330(180b). 


5 Young woman playing with a goose. 
Excavations of 1937. No. 334(183a). 


6 , The mascot-horse (mangala-asva) in its stable. 
Illustrations of Jataka No. 253. 
Excavations of 1939-40. 55a. 


7 Leogrybhe mounted by a woman. 
Connecting pieces of the back of a chair. 
Excavations of 1939-40. No. зота. 


8 Horsewoman. 
Excavations of 1939-40. No. 191]. 


9 The harem of a royal palace(?) 
Excavations of 1939-40. No. 217a. 
Museum of Kabul. 


domesticated elephants usuall on thei 
rectangular carpet with a Hd goose ui Ps 3 
passed like a girdle, a scarf thrown around the E 5 th 
head is adorned with a coronet and a bridle crossed on x 
phalera, placed between the eyes ; they sometimes wear 
anklets and a bell hangs from a rope. They are led by means 
of a goad whose hook is curved. Women uou them, 
conduct them, except where we see a few male mahouts, 


The horses, except the ones which in the legend of 
mangalaasva, are free of harness (Fig. 6), are provided with a 
bridle, which is sometimes surmounted with a plume, reins 
and sometimes a bit, a tether from the tail to the breast is 
provided with one or two phaleras in the form of a rose and 
upholds the saddle Tug on which is placed a saddle turned 
back and fitted to the girth; no indication of stirrups or 
surcingle can be found. The horses are mounted both by men 
and women. In one of the scenes represented at Begram, 
the horsewoman is preceded by a woman brandishing in 
each hand a ring, this is to be likened to the ring which the 
groom usually holds running in front of the horse of the 
Bodhisattva Siddhartha at the time of the great departure. 


As for the humped bulls, they are used to draw covered 
chariots (go-ratha) an example of which can be scen in the 
collection of ivory sculptures found in 1937 and of which 
one knows a similar one at Mathura. 


The domestic animals represented at Begram are 
completed by a running dog which accompanies a horseman 
and by a living doe in an asrama. As for wild animals, they 
are often hunted or captured : wild boar, wild sow and 
young wild boar; elephants, bulls, does, gazelles, fawns, 
tigers, lions, lionesses (some are difficult to identify) a 
tapir—a wolf; a monkey. Finally, an owl and also some 
fish which are utilised for the decorative motifs in the same 
style as at Mathura. 


The setting in which the scenes take place is simplified : 
a tree evokes a grove; a door a house, with the exception 
of rare examples in which a very stylised scene is shown; 
three types of trees are represented ; the asoka (saraca 
indica linn) whose use is multiple (woods and gardens, 
ornaments of feminine hairstyles, motifs for garlands etc.) ; 
the mango tree (skt. amra; lat. mangifera indica linn) in bloom 
more frequently; and the banana trec (skt. kadali; lat. Alisa) 


rarer still. 


Although the architectural framework x mp 

i sculptures of Be give specia 
nale bert Ba porticos (aaa) and the doors surmounted 
by the Indian arch : no relief in stone nor any иш 
painting in fact have reproduced them so аша y, У i 
such rich ornamentalism. They range from t Е 
simple types with a single lintel, to the Ben 8 а 05 Я 
styles, with three lintels and a quantity of symbo 1585 а: 
to them (Jalatorana). One can compare Бар. we 
Sanchi and to the porticos represented at N um hee 
one sees, as at Begram, some makara Ug pem cai 
whose extremities they adorn, whilst in the — 0 
school they are added to the outside of ine d 
in front of each Mei Begram the ends o 
i г Тоше E 
н ay Ше кы e arc—similar to those at 


backs of the seats (Fig. 8) an 


cat. This piece can be compared to that of the torana 
represented on an avagapatta of Mathura; one also sees 
it at Nasik, Cave No. III. : 


A particular type of torana can also be seen at Begram; 
its architraves are formed by assembling the bodies of naga 
with four or five heads. Although one does not find any- 
where to our knowledge a similar torana, J. Hackin has 
very justly alluded to the stupa represented in a relief of 
Amravati with reference to them, whose dome is also 
covered with the bodies of naga knotted together in a sort 
of wide network, to which can be added a stupa represented 
in relief No. CB—9 in the Archaeological Museum of 
Sarnath, belonging to the Barhut style. 


As for the grhadvara-torana, they are also found in 
large quantities at Begram. Used as doors to the houses, 
they are provided with leaves at the rounded summit, 
and buried in the ground between the two stambhas, with 
a sill provided with a catch at the centre (indrakira). The 
leaves were formed of heavy panels of wood (kavata) that 
the Mahavamsa XXV, 28, described as covered with iron, 
and the Mricchhakatika, Iv, 28-30, as reinforced by deeply 
embedded nails. Those of the doors of Begram are alwa 
provided with a particular door whose details are engraved; 
a sort of vertical border, horizontals and circles; it is 
possible that these are inlaid work in metal or handle or 
knockers of the door. The leaves are always represented 
half-open and one can notice in the opening one or two 
details which could be the cross-bars for locking (palighs) 2 
mentioned by the Buddhacarita V, 12. 8 


The grhadvara-toranas are of various types at Begram 
where they constitute a document of exceptional groups а 
(1) the two stambhas penetrate under the framework of the 
arc and do not possess capitals; their spacing is maintained 
towards the upper part either by fairly stylised bands or 
by a rectilinear lintel decorated with various geometric 
or floral elements, above which ususlly a half: lotus blooms, 
The opening of the door is, therefore, either rectilinear 
or round at the top. In one case, as in the other, the 
stambhas arc joined together at the lateral springings of the 
roof by cross-bars “in the form of Kegs. Although this 
category of a door is akin to the door of the cave of 
Lomasa Risi at the Barabar Hills, and to that of Karli, by — 
the purity of its details and its constituent parts, the _ 
decoration of the most perfected bands also recall the grotto 
of Ajanta and Khandagiri. (2) The roof, in the form 
fairly wide brace rests on the capitals at the 
stambha: in certain cases, bands are placed im 
above the arch, which goes beyond and supports 
between the slabs ; in other cases, the bands a 
and one can coi them to certain architectural 
in the reliefs of Sanchi, Mathura and Amra 


The capitals represented in this type 
composed from top to bottom—of a very 
part similar to the volutes of a Corinthian 
composite Roman style (which one fine t 
of two animals crossing each 
usually mounted by small ch 
inasimple or double fla 
only type of capital used 
pancaram with two co 
on the ends o 


a prasada, where the doors alternate with the pillars. This 

of capital is seen more particularly at Mathura in a 
less perfected form and appears to have its prototype at 
Bodhgaya. An exceptional capital appears to present, 
between two “‘ionic™ volutes, the bust of a person. It is 
to be comparcd with a Parthian capital described carlier 
by G. Combaz and it recalls the numerous pseudo-Corin- 
thian capitals of Gandhara and of Surkh Kotal. Another 
capital of Begram, independent of any door and represented 
behind a bed, is composed of a slab, bound at the shaft 
by two animals rearing up in an arc like the consoles 
of Khandagiri. 


These two types of doors apply cqually to the porticos 
and doors provided with leaves like the гогапа ; they are 
usually flanked on both sides by a suggestion of balustrades 
(vedika) ; these are of various types gathering together 
several decorations of palisades, or abiding morc 
frequently by the usual translation of the Buddhist vedika 
where the cross-bars (suci) sink upto the bolts into the 
mortises of the posts (stambha) (Fig. 7). Entire plaques are 
sculptured in the form of redika; and in the original arrange- 
ment of the ivory plaques on the back of the seats, they 
formed dividers between the different historical accounts ; 
these zedikas arc usually decorated with medallions and 
half medallions of the lotus. 


Other doors, different from the preceding ones, 
can be seen on the ivory sculptures of Begram; these are 
the gates of the town (gopura) covered with a vault, 
provided at the side with a small wall (prakara) behind 
which stand women armed with lances; these buildings 
have a rectangular door, which one also finds represented 
alone and which is bordered at the top by a straight lintel 
(nadadau). These buildings are sometimes preceded by a 
portico surmounted by a rolling architrave which is in 
perfect conformity with the illustrations found at Sanchi 
and at Amravati; the torana with lintels whose role 
seems to be purely ornamental and gratuitous, preceded 
the entrance to the town. 


From the pancaram, with two columns and the prasada, 
mentioned above, one sees also at Begram an edifice formed 
of two bodies, a rectangular building with a cradle vault 
and furnished with a latticed window, resembling the 
gopura described earlier and adjoining a pavilion with a 
flat roof (prastara), provided with a storey (bhumika), 
whose beams supporting the floor appear at the exterior 
of the wall provided with a veranda (ralinda); this floor 
Surmounts the principal part (ani-tala), which has two 
doors decorated with the Indian arch and a wide rectangular 

bay covered by lattice work; the door facing the observer 
composed of an opening at the rounded top between 

olumns with separated capitals supporting a rectilinear 
tel and appears to be provided with a staircase (sopana) 
whose banisters can be seen. It seems that this edifice can 
ignated as an antalipura, that is like the inner apart- 
f a royal palace (Fig 9). 


a hut of reeds (parna-kuti), where the 
ve and a stable intended for the raja's horse 
represented at Begram. The hut is of a single type, 

ith a hemispheric roof without any girders, 

ings to surround it and a door at the 

it symbolises an asrama, in the midst of a 
‘asoka: this localisation is indicated by the presence 


of a faggot intended for the sacrificial fire. As for the stable 
(Fig. 6); which probably stood in one of the first courts of 
the royal palace, it is very simple, but has a sort of canopy 
whose uplifted curtains are there to remind us of the 
purple and gold-spangled hangings which ( the Jataka No.253 
assures us), as a general rule, were there to decorate the 
stall of the mangala-asva, mascot-horse, ratna of the 
cakrarartin. As in the architecture, the ivory sculptures of 
Begram provide abundant. documentation relating to thc 
objects used in the setting already described and to an 
cpoch dating by hypothesis to the first two centuries A.D. 
One can thus study these type of wicker baskets which 
resemble more than anything else those of the Amravati 
and Mathura schools. Numerous forms of vessels, very 
diversified, of which some examples (cups and bowls 
without a stem, panapatra—or casaka) were probably 
transparent because the liquid they containcd is indicated 
with red colour; comparisons can be made with similar 
cups at Ajanta, Caves I, II & XVII. 


Arms for hunting and for war are the hunting spear 
and the pike (prasa), the knife without a sheath, the bow 
(dhanu) and. feathered arrow (Би) with a triangular point, 
contained in a quiver carried on the back, the points 
upwards; the shield in a half crescent. One must add to this 
the arms of parade : swords, halberds whose base is weighed 
down with a thick cylinder ; finally elephant tusks. 


The furniture comprises, apart from the baskets and 
the vessels, of seats and beds of ‘‘poufs’’ in wicker work 
(Fig. 7), small round tables or consoles, stands in the form 
of a sandglass (bhojana phalaka or pattalandolika) and of 
columns, footstools (padapitha) and cushions (mandalagra 
bosi). Comparative documents to which one could have 
recourse are found at Mathura, in the Amravati school, 
at Ajanta (especially in Cave X). 


This inventory is completed by a toy (а rattle) (Fig. 4), 
a ball decorated in squares, with dots, and various musical 
instruments, cymbals, drums of various types (on a circular 
framework played with a rod, convex and played with bare 
hands), a trumpet or horn, curved harps, transverse flute. 
There also, comparisons can be made with the Barhut, 
Mathura and the Amravati schools. 


Thus the ivory sculptures of Begram are of an 
exceptional interest, not only because they are manifestly 
of Indian origin, and because their presence in the heart 
of Afghanistan attests, without a shade of doubt, the repre- 
sentation of Indian ivory sculptures, but also because they 
provide numerous indications about the secular art of 
ancient India whose representations were extremely rare 
until the discovery made by the French Archaeological 
Delegation in Afghanistan, 
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5 та i title La via Privee dans l'Inde! ancienne d'apres. 
vories de Begram, (The. Private Life in Ancient India 

as secn from the Ivory Statues of Begram). 


‘= In keeping pace with international technological develop- 

- ments Telco offers a new model of commercial vehicles, 

in two versions: LP 1210A bus chassis, LPT 1210A truck 
chassis in various wheelbases. 


Designed and developed by Telco, the new models 
combine a modern look with several functional features. 


Safety 


O new rectangular headlamps with asymmetrical dipped 
beam for increased illumination and reduced glare, 


G low square front provides optimum visibility, 


THE OPERATORS FIRST CHOICE 
TATA DIESEL VEHICLES 


the 12104 іп two versions: | 
LP 1210A bus chassis and LPT 1210A truck chase: _ 


ENGINEERING AND LOCOMOTIV 
Sales Office: 148, Mahatma Gandhi Roa 


D new oblong front blinkers specially designed to give 
bright indication at all angles, 


D sturdy, front cross member for increased strength, 

D increased ventilation for driver's comfort. 

Design 

O larger steering wheel to reduce Steering effort, 

O larger water pump impeller for efficient cooling, 

O easy access to engine for servicing, 

O welded construction of face and sheet metal parts, 

© conveniently placed radiator Cap for easy accessibility. 


E COMPANY LIMITED , 
„ Bombay-1. 


e With over a century's 
commercial experience behing 
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Enclosed In the House Symbol  _ 
the letter Rstands not only tor — 
Rallis but also for Rellability— 
backed by service. 


BANK OF BARODA 
suggests that you travel ... : 
without a paisa in your pocket : 
WHY DON’T YOU GET BANK OF BARODA 
TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES? YOU GET YOUR 
CASH... WHEN YOU WANT IT, 


WHERE YOU WANT IT. 
ravelling with the most popular 


Look out of the window and relax. You are t ٤ 
form of money available today. You can encash our Travellers’ cheques 
at any branch of Bank of Baroda, at most other banks, leading hotels, 
departmental stores etc... and in foreign countries by prior arrangement. 
Bank of Baroda's Travellers cheques are available in denominations of 
Rs. 25, 50, 100 and 250. And what's more, this service is free of charge. 
Contact Your Nearest Bank of Baroda branch for further details. . 


i! BANK OF BARODA 


Head Office: Mandvi, Baroda. 
A network of over 550 branches serving almost every State in India. Also 
in U.K., East Africa, Mauritius, Fiji Islands and Guyana. 


INDIAN VEGETABLE PRODUCIS LIMITED 


— MAKERS OF LION BRAND VANASPATI, FOUNDRY CHEMICALS, 
PLASTICISERS AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS FOR 
PLASTICS AND PHARMACEUTICALS 


BUILDING, HOME STREET, BOMBAY 1 


„А Pageant of Ancient Splendour 
And Tradition 
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A dream 
today, 
a reality 
LOMOYYOW 


Today at Mithapur, young India, conscious of the past, urged 
on by the present, confidently dreams of a giorious 
tomorrow. 


Their immediate dream is of a new complex—massive, self- 
sustaining, long-range and innovative—harnessing the sea, 
the sun and ultimately the atom to banish hunger from their 


land and to generate greater economic self-sufficiency, more 
and more independence. ; 


There is a beginning but there is no end to the work of 
bringing purposeful prosperity to the people of India. 
Harness the sea, the sun, the atom and from Okhamandal= 
the land of salt— fertility will flow to the entire country. 


TATA CHEMICALS LIMITED 


DELHI ON THE MOVE 


Haphazard growth was once destroying not only 
the beauty of Delhi, but its very life. Ugly, sprawling 
slums with labyrinthine lanes. Katras that cluttered 
every corner. Jhuggies and jonpries that mushroomed 
up near every colony... They've all gone now, swept 
away under the city's rug. In their place is a Delhi that 
is neat and clean. A Delhi that is beautiful. A Delhi 
you can be proud of. Yes. Delhi is once more blossom- 
ing into the garden city it was planned to be since the 
days of the Mahabharat. Fountains play in the centre 
of parks. Flowers bloom where once garbage and dust 
collected. Delhi is being transformed everywhere. And 
this is being done for you and your children. So that 
they can play to their heart's content. And you can relax. 


In the past four years, almost a thousand orna- 
mental gardens, parks, fountains and children's play- 
grounds have been built. A Rs. 10 crore Yamuna River 
Front Development Scheme is already under way and 
a 50 Km. belt of woodlands is being created. Yes. The 
city that once gasped for breath is throbbing with life 


today. 


For today Delhi is more beautiful than ever before. 


HELP US BUILD A BETTER DELHI. 


ISSUED BY 
THE DIRECTORATE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Today, we are a socio - economic 
institution, playing our role in achieving 
economic independence to our millions. 


We do many things besides dealing 
with money. Our every Branch 
functions as co-extensions of people's 
aspirations for better living. We labour 
at farms and factories; we work at ports 
toearnforeign exchangefor the country; 
we encourage higher education and 
technical mastery. In all these varied 
fields, we know that money is not 
everything. And this makes Central a 


: different bank. N 
$ Join us at Central in this | 
= nation-building activity. | 
— 3 AAA AA) | 
Sg: 
ГОД CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA 
SES HEAD OFFICE: MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, BOMBAY-1 


FOR BETTER AND QUICKER SERVICE SHiP YOUR CARGO BY THE VESSELS 
OF 


SOUTH EAST ASIA SHIPPING CO. PRIVATE LIMITED 


‘HIMALAYA HOUSE’, Dr. D. N. ROAD, 
| BOMBAY 1. 


We ply between India/West Asia (Gulf) Ports, Red Sea Ports 
Far East & adjacent countries — Burma — Ceylon 
Also on the Indian Coast 


OUR FLEET 
Nett: Gross: Deadweight: 
; Топпаде: 
ss. "МАНАМКВАМ 2251 3,982 
ss. "MAHARANI' 1867 3.228 4910 
ss ‘MAHARAJA’ 1,080 2,124 3,700 
ss. 'MAHAGANGA' 932 1,903 2,423 


Telegram: ‘SOEASIA’ 


Telephone: 269231-32-33 
Telex : O11 2753 


RAJINDER KUMAR * ASSOCIATES 
mar. SEC PING CENTRE 
SAFDARJUNG ENCLAVE 

paw ТУПЛ - 110029 


ты. б? 1471-603123 
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FROM me Standard SUPREME 


There's ‘pow’ packed into every cell of the Standard Supreme. 


Just switch en—and you're off to a flying start. And that's just the beginning... 
Only the Standard Su; 


preme holds the patented “Mitex' 

battery so much life—for so much longer. ML ERE se 

that once you fit the Standard Supreme you can it—no complaints. 

Alo wonder Standard can afford to offer you FREE’ les service. Craltyl 


Is your battery up 10 Standard? 
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` RICHARDSON & CRUDDAS, LT 


STRUCTURAL, MECHANICAL, SANITARY AND REFRIGERATION 


ENGINEERS 


Manufacturers of 


STBEL STRUCTURES AND BRIDGES 
TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT & EQUIPMENT 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT 
SUGAR MILL PLANT & MACHINERY 
RUBBER MILL MACHINERY 
RAILWAY POINTS & CROSSINGS 
SLUICE GATES AND HYDRANTS 
CASTINGS 


Head Office & Works Branch Office & Works 
BYCULLA IRONWORKS FIRST LINE BEACH 
BOMBAY-8 MADRAS-I 
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W. H. BRADY & CO, LTD. 


BRADY HOUSE, 


PRODUCERS 


OF THIS 


DIVERSIFIED 


LINE OF 


CHEMICALS 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


AND 


EXCEL CHEMICALS 
BASIC A, Merary Salts 


| 
Organo Mercurials 
| 
| 


MERCURIC CHLORIDE . PHENYL MERCURY ACETATE 

MERCURIC OXIDE PHENYL MERCURY OLEATE 

MERCURY AMMONIATED ETHYL MERCURIC CHLORIDE 

MERCURIC IODIDE ETHOXY ETHYL MERCURY CHLORIDE 

MERCUROUS CHLORIDE METHOXY ETHYL MERCURY 
CHLORIDE 

Copper Salts 

CUPROUS OXIDE . Rodenticides 

CUPROUS CHLORIDE ZINC PHOSPHIDE 

CUPRIC OXIDE Insecticides 


CUPRIC CHLORIDE 
а WETTABLE SULPHUR 


Phosphoric Add & bes = пе 
Phos. Compounds. гу et) — Formulation. 


MALATHION E. C. 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 


PHOSPHOROUS PENTASULPHIDE Fumigants 
PHOSPHOROUS PENTOXIDE CELPHOS (Aluminium Phosphide) 


AGRICULTURE V PHOSPHOROUS TRICHLORIDE METHYL BROMIDE | 


EXCEL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Grams: ‘EXCEL’ Jogeshwari 


OTHERS: 


CHLORINATED PARAFFIN WAX 

LIQUID SULPHUR DIOXIDE 

OXALIC ACID 

ALUMINIUM CHLORIDE ANHYDROUS | 

ETHYLENE DIBROMIDE | 

MONOCHLORO BENZENE | 
| 


For Technical information and catalogue: 


CONTACT: 


184-87, SWAMI ММЕКАМАМО ROAD, 
JOGESHWARI, ВОМВАУ-60 NB. 
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TATA CONSULTING ENGINEERS ` 


CONSULTANTS TO INDUSTRY AND POWER 


OUR SERVICES — FOR POWER PLANT, 
FERTILIZER, CHEMICAL 
AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


PRELIMINARY PLANNING 
SITE DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

FEASIBILITY REPORTS 

DESIGN, ENGINEERING, PROCUREMENT 

EQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL INSPECTION 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 

START-UP 

ACCEPTANCE TESTS 

OPERATOR TRAINING FOR ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 
ACID CLEANING OF BOILERS 


PLANT BETTERMENT STUDIES FOR INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICAL AND POWER PLANTS 
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TATA CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


BOMBAY HOUSE, BRUCE STREET 
BOMBAY-1 
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TO ENRICH INDIA'S LIFE WITH COLOUR 


Century sarees go a colour blooming. 
Gentle day dreaming prints; splashy, 
snappy turn-outs. A whole new world of 
design & colour in bloom at your 
Century counters. Anuradha, Vinodini, 
Monika, Lakes Beauty. Drop in today! 


THE 


CENTURY 


SPG. & MFG. CO. LTD. 
CENTURY BHAVAN, 
WORLI, BOMBAY-25 DD. 


PAINT YOURSELF 
A ROSY FUTURE 


WITH STATE BANK'S 


HELP 


STATE BANK FOR SERVICE 


...on your fabrics, in magazines, 
on your walls, on tapestry and 
furnishing and on plastic toys. 

Yes, Colour-Chem— India's leading 
makers of Pigment Colours—are an 
integral part of your daily life. 


COLOUR-CHEM LIMITED 

avindra Annexe, 194 Churchgate 
Reclamation, Dinshaw Vachha Road, 
Bombay-20 


In direct participation with: 5 
FARBENFABRIKEN BAYER AG., 3 
Leverkusen, W. Germany 9 
FARBWERKE HOECHST AG., : 
Frankfurt, W, Germany Е 


(VOLTAS ) 


From Bombay to Bangalore 
from Calcutta to Cochin 
from New Delhi to Nagpur 
from Madras to Mangalore 
or anywhere else 


when people think 
of buying room air conditioners, 
they think of the Voltas Crystal. 


Thats why 
the Voltas Crystal is 
India's No. І air conditioner 


The Voltas Crystal is well-known. 
Well-known for quality. Well-known for 
the finest after-sales service in India. 


And it's well-known that these two 
points have made the Voltas Crystal 
India's No. 1 air conditioner. 

Plus, Voltas have now expanded their 
after-sales service to selected dealers 
who have qualified to Voltas' high 
standards of after-sales service. 
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VOLTAS LIMITED e e ыш 
Bombay e Calcutta Madras lew Delhi • Bangalore 4 E 
Lucknow e Patna е Cochin „ Ahmedabad No.1 in sales е No.1 in performance е No.1 in service 
Secunderabad е Jamshedpur e Kanpur 


IMPORT SUBSTITUTION 


INDUSTRIAL PERFUMES LIMITED 


BOMBAY 


have pride in announcing that we can manu- 
facture and market in 1970 the following 


products not hitherto made in India:— 


BENZOPHENONE 
CINNAMIC ALCOHOL 


CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE 


DIPHENYL METHANE 


COMPLETE 
RANGE OF 
2 TEXTILE 
| MACHINERY 


All by our own indigenously developed processes. FOR SPINNING, WEAVING AN D FINISHING 
FROM 


ASSOCIATED TEXTILE 
ENGINEERS 


BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, COIMBATORE & AHMEDABAD 


e 


NEW DELEI - 190029 
TEL Í &9:6 0411-6012 ы 


E: 6:15 51726 N 


The fine art of 
making steel. 


It is thought 
processes, new ideas and 
experiments that help 
transform iron ore into 
different steels for 
different uses. 


High tensile steel for 
bridges, non-corrosive 
steel that welds easily 
for ships, freight cars 
and trolley buses. 


Bullet-proof armour- 
plate and hi igh ор speed 
steels for d 

Chrome molybdenum 
steels for aircraft. 

Quality tool steel for 
saws and razor blades. 

And bars, specialty 
rolled to American 
specifications that have 
been sent to the 
United States. 


For over thirty years 
now, Tata Steel's 
Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories have 
Beed poineering the 
evelopment of special 
steels a India. 


TATA STEEL 


T.N. 2226 (A) 


10у m IVORY 


Exquisitely shaped...delicately 
sculptured...contemporarily crafted...the 
Ivories of Begram afford us a link with 
history. Bringing us “ballads” of the 


tr 


second century...artists' “sonnets” in 


ivory. 
COMMUNICATION THE 
EVERY DAY MIRACLE 


Here is communication bridging the 
gap of time. Helping to bring the past 
alive. 


Communication is our business too. 
Communication that plays a vital part 
in your daily life, in the life of 
commerce and industry. 


Communication 
is our business | 
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The Seed Corn: There is one quick 
way of bringing a farm to an end, and that 
is to rob the farmer of his seed corn. Out 
of each harvest, a farmer must put by a 
percentage of his corn to plant again in 
the next season.. And if he has to expand 
and to plant new fields, then he must retain 
more and more of his crop to have more 
and more seed corn. 


TATA ENTERPRISES 
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Profit is the seed corn of industry. As the 
corn grows and the seed increases, so рго- 
fits flow out of industry. They are not a 
weed, to be scythed by the scythe of taxa- 
tion or to be eradicated by the hoe of 
nationalization. They are the measure of 
an industry's efficiency. They are the new 
power generated by that industry for the 
creation of further industries. 
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Anywhere in the world that business might find 
you, you'll find a Pan Am office ready to help. 
We fly to 122 cities, 82 lands. And any one of 
these offices can make a tremendous difference 
in helping your business go better. We'll plan 
your entire itinerary before you leave. And help 
you with information about the countries уси 
plan to visit. For example, we will tell you what 
time banks close in Bangkok. 


Travel Agent or call us. After all 


And all along your business tour we'll help set . 
up conferences, book hotels, arrange guided . 
tours, cars, audio-visual equipment, multilingual 
secretaries, the works. We will even undertake 


to introduce you to new business: < 
prospects. Talk to your Pan Am FR 


our only reason for flying is YOU. 


World's most experienced airline 


